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EDITORIALS 


HOW WAS THE 
CONVENTION? 


—wWith the full knowledge that possibly 
every one of the seven to ten thousand 


to admit them to Convention Hall); Distributors 197 (109), 
CMSA members 1880 (2295), grand total 6732 (7011). The 1958 


delegates in attendance at the Atlantic 
City Convention might have a different answer to the question 
“How was the Convention?’’, we nevertheless, in our usual cus- 
tom, walk far out on the limb to pass on our impressions. Right 
or wrong we believe that readers, particularly those who were 
not there, are especially anxious to have an unofficial version of 
how it turned out this year, because of the fact that NFBA 
sponsorship had been withdrawn. By the same token it should 
be borne in mind that this was not the only variable this year. 
As everyone knows, the bank balance and the general condition 
of the market always has a bearing on convention attendance. 
It’s no secret that this year things are a bit on the rough side. 


Without any question, attendance-was off considerably from 
the usual three-way convention. As we said about the brokers’ 
convention in December, this was also a comfortable conven- 
tion, without the usual crowding and pushing. It was pleasant 
to meet folks the second, and sometimes the third time. And yet 
the writer gained the very definite impression that the meetings 
were much better attended than normally. So too, the Conven- 
tion Hall seemed to be getting a better play, and the various 
social functions were successful from an attendance standpoint. 
The one major exception to this was the Sunday evening Musical, 
and the attendance at Wednesday meetings and the Wednesday 
evening dinner-dance was also off somewhat. From all reports 
a good many folks left Tuesday evening or Wednesday morning. 


Following the Brokers Convention the writer analyzed briefly 
the Convention Directory as an indication of the number of 
firms represented. Here is a brief analysis of the Atlantic City 
Convention Directory, with comparable figures, where available, 
on the Brokers Meeting (shown in parentheses): Canners and 
Packers 512 (267), Brokers and Buyers 464 (1332 brokers only). 
Breaking down the Canners and Packers by area we came up 
with the following figures: South Atlantic 51 (20); South Cen- 
tral 20 (28); Middle Atlantic 106 (54); New England 26 (16); 
Midwest 87 (97); West Coast 114 (48); Foreign 8 (4). Twenty- 
four Wisconsin firms were listed in the Atlantic City Directory, 
“2 in the Brokers Directory. Again it should be emphasized that 
there are always a good many firms who do attend but are not 
listed in the official directory. In Atlantic City traditionally 


these are from New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, ’ 


Maryland, and nearby states, and in Chicago they are from IIli- 
nois, Wisconsin, Indiana, ete., mostly. 


The official registration count, taken in leading hotels and at 
Convention Hall, but not duplicated, is also interesting when 
compared with 1956 in Atlantic City (shown in parentheses): 
Canners 2070 (2352), Frozen Foods 127 (130), Other Food Manu- 
tacturers 390 (428), total Processors 2587 (2910); Guests 1334 
(1413), Brokers 724 (284—NFBA members were not registered 
by canners and CMSA in 1956, their official NFBA badge served 
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registration figures are preliminary, of course. 


Reaction from machinery and supply folks was varied, as 
usual. Some were extremely well pleased with the business done, 
others not so pleased, but most seemed to agree that the folks 
visiting the hall were interested and qualified to buy, much more 
so than usual. This would seem to bear out the impression that 
not too many of the sales force were there, (1 to a company in 
many cases) and that most of the canners in attendance were 
proprietors and production people. The brokers we talked with 
seemed to feel much the same way about it. Nothing exciting 
happened marketwise, we are told. Nor is it expected anymore 
at conventions. 


Here are a few more figures that may be indicative. These 
are the number of award coupons dropped into the barrel in 
Convention Hall by canners, freezers, and food manufacturers 
interested in winning one of the 32 daily awards (1956 shown in 
parentheses). First day 633 (605); second day 765 (1085); third 
day 733 (990); fourth day and closing day 423 (744); total 2554 
(3424). 


Before leaving the machinery and supply folks, it should be 
noted that at their Annual Meeting on Sunday, there was dis- 
cussion from the floor once again, concerning the feasibility of 
an every-other-year exhibit. Many of the firms serving indus- 
tries other than canners, and there are a good many of these in 
the Canning Machinery & Supplies Association today, would 
seem to favor the every-other-year basis. Most of these, too, 
are manufacturers of machinery and heavy equipment. The old 
line machinery firms, however, and most of the suppliers, seemed 
to favor the traditional pattern. There was no decision made at 
the meeting, and the problem will be studied further by the 
Board of Directors. 


NEXT YEAR’S')3 —As usual, despite the fact that announce- 
CONVENTION ment has long been made, there is always 

speculation about next year’s convention. 
NCA announced last spring, that the 1959 Convention would be 
held in Chicago in February. NFBA has announced their next 
convention will be held in Chicago in December of this year and 
that hotel commitments have been made for still another Chi- 
cago Convention in December of 1959. Could this be changed? 
Our guess would be that it’s possible but not very probable, 
although we do not even know whether it is possible. Will the 
Brokers ever come back to the fold? Your guess, Dear Reader, 
is as good as ours. At the moment we don’t think so, as a whole, 
at least. The ultimate decision will depend on the desires of the 
individual members of both organizations, as expressed to their 
respective convention committees and staff, This is the basis on 
which the decisions are made, 
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5ist ANNUAL CONVENTION 


NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION 


Atlantic City, N. J., January 20-22, 1958 


Opening General Session 


10 A.M. Monday, January 20 


ANNUAL MEETING 


Presiding: A. Edward Brown, President, National Canners Association 


President A. Edward Brown officially 
called the 51st Annual Convention of the 
National Canners Association to order on 
Monday, January 20, at 10:00 A.M., fol- 
lowing an invocation by Rev. George W. 
Lawrence of the Ventnor Community 
Church, Atlantic City. Mr. Brown 
sounded a note of cautious optimism. 
“The ‘Gloom and Doom’ attitude of can- 
ners that has been prevalent during the 
recent months is being replaced by cau- 
tious optimism”, he said. A strengthen- 
ing demand, he commented, should be 
followed by an improved market for can- 
ned foods and a lessening of the cost 
price squeeze that has reduced profits. 

He listed the President’s Message to 
Congress requesting an additional $1.26 
billion for defense contracts, and the high 
level of retail sales as favorable factors 
in the country’s general economic situ- 
ation. 


Speaking of incidents more directly re- 
lated to the fortunes of canners, Mr. 
Brown reminded his audience that the 
recent freeze in the South has resulted 
in a strengthening of demand for avail- 
able supplies of certain canned foods. 
As a result, a well known and highly re- 
garded business service has indicated 
that if there was any change in prices in 
canned foods it would be upward during 
the near term. 


Other favorable factors in the general 
business and economic situation dis- 
cussed by Mr. Brown were an increase of 
about 12 percent over a year ago in out- 
lays for public works construction; an 
all-time high in electric power output; 
the higher rate of private housing starts; 
the increase in expenditures for road con- 
struction; and the high level of paper- 
board production and easier money. 


STATE OF THE WORLD 


Mr. Brown then introduced one of the 
convention’s featured speakers, Mr, Ros- 
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coe Drummond of the New York Herald 
Tribune, well known syndicated column- 
ist. Mr. Drummond held the rapt atten- 
tion of the audience as he presented his 
informed opinion on the comparative 
military strength of the U. S. and the 
Soviet; the President’s $74 billion bud- 
get; the risk of spending millions for 
missles and only pennies for waging the 
peace; and the oncoming Congressional 
elections and the possible Presidential 
nominees for 1960. 


The noted Washington Correspondent, 
said that the Rockefeller report, recently 
made public, parallels the unpublished 
Gaither report. The essential facts, he 
said, seem to be these: 

In the area of military man-power, in 
the area of combat divisions ready and 
trained, the United States and the.free 
world are overwhelmingly outmatched 
by the Soviet army. 


Second, in nuclear weapons, we are 
stalemated, and in the rate of progress in 
weapons of the future, we are presently 
being outdistanced. 


Speaking of the consequences, if the 
Soviets widen, or if they only keep their 
present leads in missles and their stock 
pile of nuclear weapons, Mr. Drummond 
said it would mean, of course, a shift in 
the balance of power. That in turn, he 
said, would mean not that the United 
States is in imminent peril of war, rather 
that the United States would be inviting 
exactly the same kind of diplomatic 
blackmail which Hitler practiced on 
Britain and France in the 1930’s. It will 
mean, he said, “we will have lost the cold 
war because we will not have the military 
shield behind which to wait.” 


On the other hand, he said, it is not 
true in the least that America is suddenly 
a weak and impotent country. “By our- 
selves, and with our NATO allies, we 
possess a military capability of a crip- 
pling reply. War can be made very un- 


A. EDWARD BROWN 


Retiring President, National Canners Association 


attractive to the Kremlin, and I think it 
would be accurate to say that the deter- 
ent of mutual terror still prevails ... 
The prime danger is that our willingness 
to permit them to keep the lead would 
induce much of the world to believe that 
we have neither the will nor the means 
to resist, and that, therefore, such a per- 
mitted shift in the balance of power 
would be absolutely devastating to the 
free world. I believe that it would be 
just about equal to drawing the dotted 
line for the political Munich which could 
precede World War III.” 


Speaking of the budget, Mr. Drum- 
mond said that the people of the United 
States will back the President to the 
hilt in meeting this challenge. “I am in- 
clined to believe that the real question is 
not whether the President is asking too 
much but whether he may be asking too 
little. He said that Congress is in the 
mood to give the President everything he 
asks for missiles and other military ex- 
penditures, but that “there is a good dea) 
of omminous evidence that the Adminis- 
tration’s measures to counter the danger- 
ous economic and political offenses of the 
Soviet will fare very badly in Congress. 
Money for missiles, anti-missiles, and 
anti-missile-missiles, will be shunted 
through with ease, but the signs are 
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NATIONAL CONVENTION REPORT—Continued 


gathering that Congress can hardly wait 
to put the meat cleaver to the President’s 
request for an adequate economic aid 
program for a five year extension of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act to give 
incentive to expanding trade, and to an 
information program to begin to match 
what we are up against.” 


Speaking of 1960 Presidential nomi- 
nees, he said that the Republican nomi- 
nee will be a Californian, and that he 
was not referring to Senator Knowland. 
Of the Democrats, he said “I have tenta- 
tively reached the conclusion that the 
Democrats are going to find it impossible 
to nominate anybody. They have so many 
candidates available for the ticket at the 
present time, that if all the candidates 
voted, they would be able to elect him 
automatically. In brief, Governor Averil 
Harriman, older than President Eisen- 
hower —a pretty serious disadvantage; 
Senator Humphrey of Minnesota—doubt 
if he has national standing; Senator 
Majority Leader Lyndon Johnson—doubt 
if the Democratic Party will nominate a 
Southerner in 1960; Senator Estes 
Kefauver—don’t know whether he is a 
Southerner or not, doubt if he will be a 
successful candidate; Senator Jack Ken- 
nedy—the Democratic Party is not likely 
to nominate a Catholic who also lacks 
maturity and experience; Governor Mey- 
ner of New Jersey—would have an ex- 
tremely difficult time acquiring a na- 
tional reputation equal to a nomination 
in the next two years; Adlai Steven- 
son—; and Governor Williams of Michi- 
gan—Mr. Williams might do in a depres- 
sion but it is the judgment of the Presi- 
dent’s Council of Economic Advisors that 
we are not going to be in a serious de- 
pression. 


Mr. Drummond singled out Senator 
Stuart Symington of Missouri as the 
most logical candidate for the Demo- 
cratic nomination—as things stand to- 
day. 


After pointing out that the fortunes of 
the Democratic Party have been rising 
steadily for some years, as had the for- 
tunes of the Republican Party prior to 
Mr. Eisenhower’s election, Mr. Drum- 
mond said “Both the Republicans and the 
Democrats are going to win (in 1960), 
because I incline to the perverse view 
that we are living through a period, the 
end of which we cannot yet foresee, in 
which it is going to be impossible for 
the Republicans to elect a Congress, and 
impossible for the Democrats to elect a 
President.” 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


The report of the Nominating Commit- 
tee was presented by 1955 President, 
George B. Morrill, Jr., and unanimously 
accetped by the delegates. Edward E. 
Burns, President of the Alton Canning 
Company, Inc., Alton, New York, suc- 
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EDWARD E. BURNS, President 
National Canners Association 


ceeds to the office of President, vacated 
by Mr. Brown. Norman O. Sorensen, 
Chairman of the Board of Country Gar- 
dens, Inc., Milwaukee, Wisconsin, was 
elected to the runner-up office of Vice- 
President. Carlos Campbell of Washing- 
ton,. D. C., was continued in office of 
Executive Secretary - Treasurer. The 
NCA membership elected 23 Directors to 
new terms, held over 45 members and 
named two to fill unexpired terms as 
follows: 


DIRECTORS ELECTED FOR A 
THREE-YEAR TERM 


A. L. Bilgore, David Bilgore & Co., 
Inc., Clearwater, Fla.; J. Burleigh Crane, 
Jasper Wyman & Son, Millbridge, Maine; 
A. L. Desmond, F. E. Booth Co., Ine., San 
Francisco, Calif.; James R. Draper, 
Draper Foods, Inc., Milford, Del.; Irving 
Goldfeder, Hunt Foods, Inc., Fullerton, 
Calif.; George Gooding, California Pack- 
ing Corp., San Francisco, Calif.; Henry 
M. Haserot, Jr., Hawaiian Canneries Co. 
Ltd., Kapaa, Kauai, Hawaii; S. F. Ham- 
mond, Stokely-Van Camp, Inc., Celina, 
Ohio; Henry G. Hohwiesner, Starr Foods, 
Inc., Salem, Ore.; Dale G. Hollenbeck, 
Thornton Canning Co., Lodi, Calif.; Ed- 
win C. Kraus, Big Stone Canning Co., 
Ortonville, Minn.; J. B. Park, Brandy- 
wine Mushroom Co., West Chester, Pa.; 
Robert Pollock, H. J. Heinz Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; H. R. Robinson, Robinson 
Canning Co., Inc., New Orleans, La.; 
Chas. A. Shuttleworth, Shuttleworth 
Foods, Inc., Warren, Ind.; Victor R. 
Smith, Smith Canning Co., Clearfield, 


Utah; William H. Stare, Stokely-Van 
Camp, Inc., Columbus, Wis.; Joe M. 
Steele, Steele Canning Co., Springdale, 
Ark.; D. Thompson Swing, D. Thompson 
Swing, Inc., Ridgely, Md.; A. O. Ver- 
beke, Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago, 
Ill.; Robert D. Waterman, Manchester 
Foods, Inc., Manchester, N. Y.; Harlow 
Waggoner, Santa Clara Packing Co., San 
Jose, Calif.; Fred T. Wright, Beaver Val- 
ley Canning Co., Grimes, Iowa. 


DIRECTORS WHOSE TERMS 
HELD OVER 


W. F. Allewelt, Jr., Turlock Coopera- 
tive Growers, Modesto, Calif.; Aubin R. 
Barthold, Alaska Packers Assn., Seattle, 
Wash.; John L. Baxter, Jr., Snow Flake 
Canning Co., Hartland, Maine; Roger E. 
Brickman, Illinois Meat Co., Chicago, IIl.; 
C. C. Cadagan, Maui Pineapple Co. Ltd., 
Maui, T. H.; C. H. Carlson, Burnette 
Farms Packing Co., Hartford, Mich.; 
Shell R. Clevenger, Bush Bros. & Co., 
Dandridge, Tenn.; A. E. Coddington, Jr., 
Coddington Packing Co., Inc., Mt. Com- 
fort, Ind.; Ben F. Counter, Fort Lupton 
Canning Co., Fort Lupton, Colo.; W. T. 
Creamer, New Vienna Packing Co., Wil- 
mington, Ohio; Robert W. Earle, S and 
W Fine Foods, Inc., Redwood City, Calif.; 
R. A. Friend, Friend Bros., Inc., Melrose, 
Mass.; Leo M. Gleason, G & M Food 
Products Co., Des Moines, Iowa; Henry 
W. Hartle, Owatonna Canning Co., Owa- 
tonna, Minn.; Robert Hutchinson, Michi- 
gan Fruit Canners, Inc., Fennville, Mich.; 
Frank A. Jugler, South Ogden Products 
Co., Ogden, Utah; William J. Kiefer, 
John W. Taylor Packing Co., Hallwood, 
Va.; M. E. Knouse, Knouse Foods Co- 
operative, Inc., Peach Glen, Pa.; Horace 
Larkin, Rochelle Asparagus Co., Roch- 
elle, Ill.; Dougald MacDonald, Burnham 
& Morrill Co., Portland, Maine; Robert 
C. McCracken, Treesweet Products Co., 
Santa Ana, Calif.; Thomas D. Me- 
Ginnes, Virginia Seafoods, Inc., Irving- 
ton, Va.; W. Allen Markham, Markham 
Bros. & Co., Okeechobee, Fla.; Norman 
W. Merrill, Blue Lake Packers, Inc., 
Salem, Ore.; Francis J. Miller, Curtice 
Bros. Co., Rochester, N. Y.; Parker 
Mitchell, Jr., F. O. Mitchell & Bros., 
Perryman, Md.; Ivan Moorhouse, Olym- 
pia Canning Co., Olympia, Washington; 
Arthur H. Noble, Ray Bros. & Noble 
Canning Co., Ine., Hobbs, Indiana; 
Robert L. Peterson, Big Horn Canning 
Co., Cowley, Wyo.; Albanus Phillips, Jr., 
Coastal Foods Co., Cambridge, Md.; 
Montgomery Phister, Van Camp Sea 
Food Co., Inc., Terminal Island, Calif.; 
C. M. Pike, Trident Packing Corp., Lubec, 
Maine; E. E. Richard, H. J. Heinz Co., 
Bowling Green, Ohio; Thomas Richards, 
Jr., Bercut-Richards Packing Co., Inc., 
Sacramento, Calif.; Alfred Rieck, Tripoli 
Canning Co., Tripoli, Iowa; M. F. Smith, 
San Juan Island Cannery, LaConner, 
Wash.; E. W. Sterr, Loyal Canning Co., 
Loyal, Wis.; T. E. Stinson, Alamo Prod- 
ucts Co., Alamo, Texas; G. S. Suppiger, 
Jr., Brooks Foods, Inc., Collinsville, Illi- 
nois; William Varney, Varney Canning, 
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Inc., Roy, Utah; Gordon J. Verhulst, 
Calumet-Dutch Packing Co., Sheboygan, 
Wis.; Norman L. Waggoner, Jr., Olney 
& Carpenter, Inc., Wolcott, N. Y.; Alan 
Warehime, Hanover Canning Co., Han- 
over, Pa.; Newlin B. Watson, R. S. Wat- 
son & Son, Greenwich, N. J.; J. Edward 
White, White Packing Co., Vienna, Ga. 


DIRECTORS ELECTED TO FILL 
UNEXPIRED TERMS 
Hal M. Chase, Hawaiian Pineapple Co. 
Ltd., San Jose, Calif.; S. G. Tarrant, 
Pacific American Fisheries, Inc., Belling- 
ham, Wash. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Robert A. Friend, Chairman of the 
Resolutions Committee, next presented a 
report of that group which was unani- 
mously accepted. In these the industry 
affirmed the community of interest be- 
tween canners and growers, and ex- 
pressed a desire for continuing mutual 
respect and cooperation in a free econ- 
omy. In other resolutions association 
members reaffirmed the industry’s oppo- 
sition to marketing orders on canning 
crops; favored the enactment of sound 
legislation to ensure adequate pre-test- 
ing of food additives, at the same time 
vigorously opposing any administrative 
licensing system for new food ingredi- 
ents as contrary to the basic structure of 
the Pure Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act, 
and as creating unwise and unwarranted 
impediments to technological improve- 
ment. In doing this they gave their ap- 
proval to the Harris Bill, HR-8390, and 
the Wolverton Bill, HR-8629. 


“ TI have wondered what our 
business would be like today if it 
were not for the National Canners 
Association. I debate in my mind, 
at times, the immediate effect of 
the statistical reports of packs and 
stocks, but suppose there had never 
been a Statistics Division? Imagine 
our industry depending solely on 
others for scientific research. I 
wonder what the public would 
think of canned foods today, were 
it not for the work of the Claims 
Division, and the work of the In- 
formation Division. What if we 
did not have a Raw Products Re- 
search Bureau, which has helped 
industry personnel to make great 
changes in agricultural practices 
for canning crops? And suppose 
we had no medium for telling the 
consumer about our products; were 
without the Consumer Service Divi- 
sion and the Consumer and Trade 
Relations Program? What if we 
had no one watching out for our 
interests in the halls of Congress— 
the Legislative Committee?” — 
Statement by Edward E. Burns on 
taking office as President. 


With respect to government’s procure- 
ment, the association vigorously urged 
that canners, within the categories of 
large and small business, be permitted 
freely to compete in selling their prod- 
ucts to the government, opposing any 
system of preferential bidder qualifica- 
tions, as unfair, unduly costly, and con- 
trary to the public interest. It, therefore, 
urged the reestablishment of the time- 
tested and equitable buying procedures 
formerly utilized. 


One of their resolutions opposed the 
needless imposition to state or local regu- 
lations that impose requirements extend- 
ing adequate protection afforded by Fed- 
eral law. This practice, the resolution 
stated, creates unwarranted inter-state 
barriers and defeats the interst of con- 
sumers, canners, and growers alike. 

Other resolutions thanked the allied 
trades, guest speakers, press, and com- 
munications media, A. Edward Brown 
and the National Canners Association 
staff for their support during the year. 

A final resolution mourned the loss of 
the following during the year 1957: M. 
W. Baker, J. Willis Beidler, George A. 
Burnham, Charles W. Crawford, Kenneth 
K. Dean, Mrs. John H. Dulany, Herman 
B. Esselen, W. D. Hooper, Robert Y. 
Kerr, Harry MacConaughey, Harry A. 
Miller, Irving A. Nelson, James I. Smith, 
Jr., and Henry A. Verhulst. 


INSIDE THE WHITE HOUSE 


Mr. Brown then introduced Mr. Bern- 
ard M. Shanley, Newark, New Jersey, 
former Counsel and Secretary to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. Mr. Shanley, who had 
been intimately associated with the 
President for six years, provided a mov- 
ing account of “Eisenhower The Man”, 
He called him the greatest President 
since Abraham Lincoln, and expressed 
the opinion that the Twenty-Second 
Amendment, limiting the term of office to 
eight years, should be repealed. He said 
that he personally has no worries or con- 
cerns about the President’s ability to 
carry on (from a medical standpoint) 
the next three years. He described the 
President’s very busy schedule, spoke 
highly of his ability to obtain the right 
information, and pointed out that the 
efficiencies accomplished with respect to 
Presidential duties in no way limited ful- 
fillment of his constitutional responsibi- 
lities. On the other hand, he said, a tre- 
mendous amount of trivia which, for- 
merly came to his desk has been elimi- 
nated. As a_ quick illustration he 
mentioned the President formerly had to 
approve the establishment of a fish 
hatchery in a national park, he had to 
approve the wearing of a Cost Guard 
insignia by Coast Guard officers. It took 
three Presidential signatures to send a 
second secretary to Korea to the Em- 
bassy, etc. These, he said, are the kind 
of things that have been eliminated. 


FISHERY PRODUCTS LUNCHEON 


12 Noon Monday, January 20 


Presiding: H. R. Robinson, Robinson Canning Co., Inc. 


There were four separate sessions hav- 
ing to do with technical research during 
the course of the three-day convention. 
The first co-sponsored by National Can- 
ners Association and Canning Machinery 
& Supplies Association, occurred on Mon- 
day at noon, following luncheon, when 
“New Objective Techniques for Measur- 
ing Quality Factors” were considered. 
The second, following luncheon on Tues- 


RADIOACTIVITY 
AND THE SEA FISHERIES 


Milner B. Schaefer, Director of Inves- 
tigations, Inter-American Tropical Tuna 
Commission, spoke on the aspects of the 
atomic energy program of special inter- 
est to the sea fisheries. He said that to 
date the only significant source of man- 
made radioactivity in the oceans has been 
the testing of nuclear weapons, since 
most of the fallout from weapons’ tests 
goes into the ocean. However, he said, 
“Within the foreseeable future the prob- 
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day, had to do with raw products tech- 
nical research, and was entitled “Seed 
Quality Symposium”. The third, on 
Wednesday morning, followed the closing 
session, when new officers were installed. 
This was of a more general nature. The 
fourth, co-sponsored by NCA and the 
Canning Machinery & Supplies Associa- 
tion, considered the problem of sanitation 
of canning equipment. 


lem of disposal of radioactive waste 
products from nuclear fission and powe) 
reactors will greatly overshadow the 
present problems of radioactive materi- 
als from weapons’ tests. There are indi- 
cations, he said, that if this new industry 
develops as expected, it may be desir- 
able, even necessary, to use the sea for 
disposal of at least part of these waste 
products. The current programmed de- 
velopments in the United States, United 
Kingdom, Europe, and Japan, he said, 
will be producing some 40 tons per year 
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CANNING TRADE 


IN STATE-BY-STATE PERFORMANCE... 


Pont 


maneb fungicide. 


means higher 
No. tomatoes 


In more than ten years of testing and field experi- 
ence in all important tomato areas, ‘“Manzate’”’ has 
consistently rated among the top fungicides for con- 
trolling the five major fungus diseases of tomatoes. 
Look at the state-by-state performance: 


ILLINOIS —Tomatoes treated with “‘Manzate’’ showed 
less than 4% anthracnose as compared to 24% on un- 
treated checks. 


WISCONSIN — Most commercial acreage in Kenosha 
area showed from light to severe infections of late blight. 
On a location where ‘‘Manzate”’ at 3 lbs. per acre had 
been applied every 6 days, only two tomato fruits in- 
fected with late blight were located at examination time. 


OHIO— In tests conducted against late blight, a straight 
disease control schedule of “‘Manzate’’ was superior to 
9 other fungicide schedules. Late blight was severe late 
in the season—at which time “‘Manzate’”’ demonstrated 
its superior power. 


LOUISIANA — Tomatoes sprayed at recommended rates 
with ““Manzate” gave greater total yields of market- 
able fruits than those treated with a copper fungicide. 


NEW YORK— Early blight caused severe and near com- 
plete defoliation in unsprayed tomato fields, but where 
a minimum of four maneb sprays were applied, control 
was excellent. 


INDIANA—‘‘Manzate”’ consistently gave best defolia- 
tion control (early blight and septoria), and tomatoes 
treated with ‘‘Manzate” gave highest yields. Maneb is 
the preferred tomato fungicide because of its all-around 
greater effectiveness against the five most important 
leaf and fruit diseases of tomatoes in Indiana. 


FLORIDA— Late blight was the most serious disease 
encountered in one test involving some 17 fungicide 
schedules. In fact, one of the worst outbreaks in the 
history of tomato production occurred in many areas of 
south Florida. “‘Manzate” held late blight more effec- 
tively than zineb, and the latter proved to be more effec- 
tive than nabam. 


e Higher yields of more No. 1 tomatoes is the payoff from a 
disease-control program with ‘“Manzate.”’ 


Canning house records over a 10-year period show 


that where ‘‘Manzate” was used in the crop pro- 
tection program, for the last 5 years, the yield in- 
crease averaged 75°% over that of the first 5 years, 
when ‘‘Manzate”’ was not used. You and your con- 
tract growers will profit by recommending and using 
Du Pont ‘‘Manzate.” 


On all chemicals, follow label instructions and warnings carefully 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


maneb fungicide 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING...THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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of waste by about 1970, and barring a 
major war, it is entirely possible that by 
the year 2000 as much as 6,000 tons of 
waste products per year may have to be 
disposed of. 

Pointing out that the danger to man 
lies in the consumption of fish and other 
products of the sea which have been ex- 
posed to radioactivity in the water and 
plant life, Dr. Schaefer said that “ihe 
only place in the ocean in which we can 
be confident at this time that radioactive 
wastes of the order of some tons per year 
can safely be deposited, is in the depth 
of the sea.” “Present knowledge is, how- 
ever,” he said, “inadequate to determine 
whether the quantities expected to be 
produced by power reactors in the next 
few decades can be disposed of in this 
way.” 

Accordingly he recommended an ade- 
quate long-range program of research 
on the physics, chemistry, and geology 
of the sea, and on the biology and ecology 
of its contained organisms. “Much of the 
required research can be accomplished by 


the extensive and intensive application of 
classical oceanographic techniques in 
physics, chemistry, geology and biology. 
In addition, however, the availability of 
large quantities of radioisotopes provides 
a powerful new method which is particu- 
larly valuable for studying processes in 
the sea.” 

Dr. Schaefer noted also that much of 
the basic research needed for evaluating 
possibilities of atomic waste disposal in 
the sea is identical with research® re- 
quired for evaluating and improving the 
harvest of the sea fisheries. Because of 
the world wide nature of the problems, he 
said, this large expansion of marine sci- 
entific effort needs to be developed not 
only by the United States, but by other 
nations as well. 

Papers for an address by William C. 
Herrington, Special Assistant to the 
Under Secretary of State for Fisheries 
and Wildlife, Washington D. C., concern- 
ing the 1958 World Conference on the 
Law of the Sea, were nct provided the 
press. 


RESEARCH TECHNICAL LUNCHEON 


12 Noon Monday, January 20 


Presiding: Gerald G. Moyer, Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 


COLOR MEASUREMENT IN 
QUALITY CONTROL 


With Gerald G. Moyer of the Minnea- 
polis Honeywell Regulator Company, pre- 
siding, Dr. Amihud Kramer of the De- 
partment of Horticulture, University of 
Maryland, started the discussion with a 
report concerning “The Potential of 
Color Measurement in Quality Control”. 
Dr. Kramer said that it is now possible 
to measure the color of food as well as 
other items precisely in terms of inter- 
nationally accepted units. Methods used, 
however, he said, require rather expen- 
sive and elaborate instruments and/or a 


considerable amount of calculation before 
the color specifications of the test item 
may be established. 

Furthermore, he said, the specification 
of the color does not in itself indicate 
consumer preference. Thus for the prac- 
tical application of color measurement 
for use in quality control, there remain 
two fruitful areas of research, work on 
which is still in the beginning stage. 
These involve (a) the correlation of color 
specifications to consumer preference, 
and (b) development of the simplest in- 
strumentation covering only the color 
dimensions involved in the specific pro- 
blem, for a specific product. 


Dr. Kramer described the technical as- 
pects of light, its source, reflection, difu- 
sion, etc., the methods of measurement 
and the problems involved, and the pos- 
sible application of color measurements. 
It should be possible, he said, particularly 
for fluid materials, to control color with- 
in narrow limits on a continuous basis. 
He suggested that the color of tomato 
juice, for example, might be controlled 
by the popular manipulation of photo- 
metrically activated valves controlling 
the flow of different batches into a mix- 
ing tank. In the case of sorting opera- 
tions, he said, undesirable color units 
could be removed by photometric means. 


Stating that yellow sweet corn, for ex- 
ample, becomes increasingly more yellow- 
orange as it matures, he suggested that 
the very important factor of maturity in 
this commodity could be controlled by 
sorting automatically on the basis of the 
yellowness of the ears, and that the less 
mature corn on this basis, could be 
shunted to the whole kernel line and the 
more mature to the cream style line. 


Photometric devices, he said, could 
well be used to remove defective units, 
since such defects frequently exhibit 
color characteristics different from sound 
units. “Even internal defects such as 
black heart in potatoes, or internal core 
in apples and sweet potatoes, could be 
detected and removed by photometric 
means,” he concluded. 


VAPOR-PHASE 
CHROMATOGRAPHY 


Gas chromatography, vapor-phase 
chromatography or gas-liquid partition 
chromatography as it is variously known, 
is a relatively simple technique for sepa- 
ration of multi-component mixtures into 
fractures that can be readily measured 
and identified, according to I. S. Fager- 
son, Department of Food Technology, 
University of Massachusetts, who fol- 
lowed Dr. Kramer on the _ program. 
Though the original idea was proposed 
as late as 1941 and not further investi- 
gated until about ten years later, there 
are now light manufacturers of these 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Food brokers representing Alion Canning Co., Inc., Alton, 
N. Y., surprised Ed Burns following his taking office as Presi- 
dent of the N.C.A. by preseniing him a large silver service tray. 
‘ane tray was inscribed wih the signatures of each of the 34 
food brokers who joined in this ges.ure of gucd will and gesture 
of recognition of Mr. Burns’ eicction to the Presidency of the 
Association. The presentation was made in the Traymore suite 
of the Alton Canning Cv., Inc., immediately after the N.C.A. 
Banquet Tuesday evening, January 21. Left to right are: Harold 
Hinman, of Hinman & Fitzpatrick, Albany, N. Y.; Mr. Burns, 
president of Alton Canning Co., Inc. and Mrs. Burns; Earl D. 
Roll, of Roll, Swanson & O’Shaughnessy, Oak Park, IIl.; and 
H. B. Pearson, sales manager of Alton Canning Co., Inc. 
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Exhibited in the Robins Booth were a 
number of new machines and a number 
of improved machines. In attendance 
were capable, experienced Robins engi- 
neers. Between the two, visitors learned 
how to do things better, faster, cheaper. 


Some of the equipment shown, while 
developed for use in processing or hand- 
ling specific fruits or vegetables, can be 
adapted for other products. That’s 
why knowing about these new Robins 
machines can be important to you... 


ROBINS 
EQUIPMENT 
EXHIBITED 


they would give you IDEAS .. . and 
IDEAS are dollars! 


Literature is available on the new 
machines exhibited. See the listing of 
these machines and write for descriptive 
literature. To get experienced advice 
and assistance, consult your Robins 
representative. 


The Robins Catalog shows all equip- 
ment and supplies available from 
Robins — Get your copy. 


THE ROBINS LINE INCLUDES 


Manufacturers of Food Processing Machinery Since 1855 
713—729 East Lombard Street® Baltimore 2, Md. 


EQUIPMENT FOR 
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analytical instruments in the United 
States. 


Dr. Fagerson described the various 
instruments with particular emphasis on 
the gas-liquid type. One of its more im- 
portant applications, the learned doctor 
said, is in food flavor research. It has 
been used, he said, with mass spectro- 
metry, to analyze the volatile fractions 
of onions, cabbage, and irradiated meats, 
and to study the volatile flavors of the 
strawberry. 


INFRARED SPECTROSCOPY 


Concluding the quality factor measure- 
ment session, Dr. Abraham Savitsky, Re- 


search Engineer of the Perkin-Elmer 
Corporation, described the infrared re- 
gion of the spectrum: what it is, how 
laboratory measurements are obtained, 
and their meaning, some concept of cur- 
rent infrared continuous analyzers, and 
provided a glimpse into the general pro- 
blems of application of the techniques. 
Infrared spectroscopy, he said, has been 
cited as the most powerful technique 
available to the chemist for the rapid 
identification and measurement of or- 
ganic chemicals. The infrared spectrum 
of a compound, he said, is the most cha- 
racteristic property of that compound, 
and practically every material has a 
more or less unique infrared spectrum. 


Second General Session 
10 A.M. Tuesday, January 21 : 
MARKETING SESSION and FOOD 
EDITORS CONFERENCE 


Presiding: A. Edward Brown, President, National Canners Association 


Miss Katherine R. Smith, Director of 
NCA’s Consumer Service Division, had 
assembled over 50 food editors for the 
Marketing Session. They heard an ex- 
pert marketing analyst, A. C. Nielson, 
Jr.; a top notch broker, James A. 
Weaver; an English salesman extraordi- 
naire, Commander Edward Whitehead of 
Schweppes (U.S.A.) Ltd.; and one of 
their own, Esther Foley, Home Service 
Director, Macfadden Publications. 


Following the program in the Tray- 
more they were escorted to the Shelburne 
for luncheon, and from there to the Ex- 
hibit Hall to see first hand the many 
types of equipment and supplies neces- 
sary to the production of quality canned 
foods. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS AND 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
INCREASED PROFITS IN THE 
CANNING INDUSTRY 


Mr. Nielson dwelled briefly on the 
visible economic trends that have contri- 
buted to the growth of the canning in- 
dustry—a population expansion of 40 
million persons in the past 20 years, and 
an accompanying gain in employment, 
raising the personal income in this coun- 
try from $73 billion in 1939 to $342 
billion in 1957. 


He outlined the numerous changes in 
food marketing that have taken place, 
pointing out that business is good but 
that competition is tough. Mr. Nielson 


related eight important steps that can- 
ners might well consider in planning for 
the future. So significant were the re- 
marks of this expert analyst that his 
complete paper was carried in last week’s 
issue (Jan. 27). Our guess is that the 
industry in general, and canners in par- 
ticular, will be referring to this article 
for guidance in marketing operations for 
many years to come. 


MARKETING CANNED FOODS 
THROUGH FOOD BROKERS 
DURING THE DISTRIBUTION 
REVOLUTION 


James A. Weaver, who operates a suc- 
cessful brokerage business in Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, under his own name, dis- 
cussed consumer and distributor atti- 
tudes towards canned foods, the tools the 
broker needs from the canner to do a job 
and the part the broker has and can play 
in selling the products of the canning 
industry. 

Here is a basic summary taken from 
his address: 

1—“Business is being concentrated in- 
to fewer and fewer hands at all levels, 
food processing, distribution, and retail- 
ing.” 

2—“Consumers are buying and paying 
the extra costs for convenience foods, be- 
cause the home maker feels that the ex- 
tra time that this affords her, can be 
used to good advantage.” 

3—“We should start an industry pro- 
gram to tell the story of canned foods 
and their advantages.” (Note—The Con- 
sumer and Trade Relations Program was 
started by NCA in 1954 and continues in 
high gear at this time.—Edit.) 

4—“We must develop new products 
suitable to canning plants.” 


THE FOOD BROKER—“New items 
have been made available to the food 
broker in a direct proportion to the num- 
ber of items stocked by the supermarket. 
To offset rising costs many food brokers 
who formerly specialized in canned foods, 
have added other grocery products. New 
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Speakers at the Marketing Session of the National Canner; 
Association convention in Atlantic City, Tuesday, January 21, 
were, left to right, A. C. Nielsen, Jr., President of A. C. Neilse) 
Co., Chicago; Esther Foley, Home Service Director of Macfad- 
den Publications, Inc.; N.C.A. President A. Edward Brown, 
Michigan Fruit Canners, Inc.; Commander Edward Whitehead, 
President, Schweppes, Ltd.; and James A. Weaver, President, 
James A. Weaver Co., food broker. 
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ot""s, CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 
17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 


%, F Py Makers also of REX® and GLOBE® corn syrups for the Canning Industry. 


brand dextrose 


Fastest-penetrating of all canning sugars + Protects natural fruit flavor + Enhances true fruit flavor 
Assures superior texture, excellent eating qualities + Adds appetite and sales appeal - Readily available, 
of uniform high quality, backed by the world’s top producer,of corn sweeteners! For technical assistance 
contact our nearest sales office. 
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broker organizations are not even in- 
terested in the sale of canned foods ex- 
cept those specified as ‘specialties’. Some 
of us try to maintain a balance. Some of 
us, following the war, took on manpower 
in excess of our marketing potentials and 
carried our retail activities much deeper 
than was consistent with good business. 
Some of us, feeling that we should 
further exploit our old lines to offset 
the pinch of rising costs, turned our 
backs on new lines. Much progress has 
been made in the past year or two in 
finding solutions to some of these pro- 
blems. 


“Since I am being as honest with you 
as I can, I might as well face the issue. 
Just as food stores have more lines to 
sell, so do food brokers. Some, by design, 
have added additional lines to help share 
the cost of the organization required to 
carry on the selling functions necessary 
to do the job that you want done. To 
further complicate the situation, not all 
sales of canned foods reach the retail 
market through the food broker’s office. 
A sizeable portion has been siphoned off 
with which we actually compete. I do 
not condemn this practice but it is a loss 
of revenue that does not result in sales 
dollars that can be interpreted in terms 
of sales effort through your food broker 
representative. It is one of the reasons 
why some food brokers have been in- 
clined to center their efforts more on the 
branded specialties.” 


Mr. Weaver mentioned three areas of 
special effort to influence consumer pur- 
chasing. The first—Distributor and chain 
headquarters requires the full coopera- 
tion of the sales representative, but he 
asked for ammunition on at least a 
monthly basis from the principal; The 
second area, he said, is the store level. 
This, he said, is an individual problem, 
with brokers sometimes running into 
complications with individual store mana- 


gers, but the large majority, he said, 
welcome assistance. The third area, the 
consumer, he said, belongs primarily to 
the processor. “We can help sell your 
advertising program, we can establish 
and fight to hold it, but the consumer 
educational program goes beyond our call 
of duty.” 


AWARD TO PAUL J. CUPP 


In recognition of his contributions to 
the National Canners_ Association’s 
“Philadelphia Project”, NCA presented 
Paul J. Cupp, President of American 
Stores Company, with a special award 
citing his “significant contributions to 
the science of retail marketing of canned 
foods, and for his special generosity in 
providing the facilities of an operating 
supermarket laboratory in which to con- 
duct the Philadelphia Project marketing 
studies.” 

The Philadelphia Project studies have 
been under way for three years, since 
shortly after launching the NCA Con- 
sumer and Trade Relations Program. The 
aim is to measure the importance of can- 
ned foods in the retail food stores. Re- 
ports issued thus far have dealt with 
canned vegetable sales, canned corn in 
multi pack containers and seasonal sales 
patterns in retail sales of canned foods. 
Studies now under way include 12 week 
sales analyses on canned baby foods, 
fruits, juices, specialties, and evaporated 
milk, a comprehensive multiple packag- 
ing study and others. 


THE INTRODUCTION AND 
PROMOTION OF A NEW 
PRODUCT 


Commander Whitehead, whose bearded 
face has become nationally known in the 
advertising of Schweppes carbonated 
tonic, was an immediate hit with the 
audience. His diction was, of course, per- 


fect in the manner of the English gentle- 
man, his voice full and resonant, and his 
aptitude, in providing the perfect com- 
bination of wit and serious consideration, 
unexcelled. 


Commander Whitehead reviewed briefly 
the history of Schweppes, and his own 
personal history. He said that the rea- 
son Schweppes had been so successful in 
building their advertising program a- 
round his personality, is that people tend 
to be more interested in people than in 
things. “Personal idiosyncracies and 
manifestations of individualism”, how- 
ever, he said, “must not be assumed for 
effect. That would never do.” 


Speaking of marketing a quality pro- 
duct at a higher price than the competi- 
tion, he said that his insistence upon the 
existence of such a market is relevent 
only if you have access to the proper out- 
lets. “Fortunately,” he said, “there is a 
substantial market for the better pro- 
duct. In my view, the size of this market 
is growing more and more people are 
beginning to discriminate. As more and 
more can afford to, they take pleasure 
and pride in sorting out the first from 
the second rate. It is wisely said, that 
you cannot fool all of the people all of 
the time, and if your product can be 
proved to be worth the money, and you 
make it available in the right places, at 
the right time, there is no reason why 
you should not get a good price for it.” 


“It is, of course, essential that a high 
quality product should be subject to the 
most exacting standards of quality con- 
trol. The product must be demonstrably 
the same wherever it is sold. I am quite 
sure that the strength of our position in 
the market stems from the fact that our 
products have been of the same high 
quality for so long, that both the trade 
and the public have complete confidence 
in what they are buying. In short, price 
is not the only factor, quality counts, and 
in my view it will count for more rather 
than for less in the future.” 
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Paul J. Cupp, right, President of American Stores Company, 
receives a special award from A. Edward Brown, 1957 President 
of the National Canners Asscciation, in recognition of his con- 
tributicn to the Association’s Philadelphia Project. The award 
was presented at the Marketing Session of the N.C.A.’s 5lst 
Annual Convention in Atlantic City, Tuesday, January 21. 
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FAST! 
ACCURATE! 


NON-STOP LABELERS 
LOWER LABELING COSTS! 


the operation. 


BURT MACHINE 
COMPANY 
: 401 E. Oliver Street 
BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
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The Burt Model AUS Non-Stop 
Labeler provides uninterrupted 
service from the opening to the 


closing of each operating period. 
Labels are replaced through a 


dual label feed without stopping 
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DOES IT PAY TO EDUCATE 
THE EDITOR? 


Esther Foley, Home Service Director 
for Macfadden Publications, pointed out 
that food editors in their magazine 
pages, build a bridge between the can- 
ning industry and their readers. “This 
bridge carries your message,” she ex- 
plained, “and these pages provide space 
for instruction, nutiritional sidelights... 
and use the grace and power of both 
illustration and copy. This does much to 
enhance the brief advertising messages 
which appear on pages surrounding the 
food editorial.” 

Miss Foley used slides and quotes from 
prominent food editors to demonstrate 
the importance of mutual eductation be- 
tween canning industry representatives 


and editors. Other slides showed the use 
of canned foods in a wide range of food 
articles. Each was accompanied by a 
very brief description of why the maga- 
zine had chosen that particular subject 
and approach. Women with distinct and 
different interests, she said, will always 
seek and buy magazines edited for the 
particular interests that dominate their 
lives. ‘Family Cirele’, she said, “is 
written for home makers with several 
children who face the question of what 
to cook for dinner every day of the year. 
The food editor of that publication will 
select menus for family use especially 
and suitable to the time of the year. Food 
editors of other publications will follow 
much the same pattern but with menus 
suited to their particular type of reader. 


RAW PRODUCTS TECHNICAL LUNCHEON 


12 Noon Tuesday, January 21 


Presiding: Morton Adams, Alton Canning Co., Inc. 


As is generally known, the seed com- 
panies serving the industry, and the 
National Canners Association, Raw Pro- 
ducts Division, have been cooperating for 
some time in a general program of seed 
quality improvement. 

The purpose of this session, then, was 
to bring the industry up to date on the 
progress of this cooperative project. 
However, none of the papers was re- 
leased to the press. Since papers were 
released for every other session at the 
convention, it can only be assumed that 
the Raw Products Division is not in- 
terested in the cooperation of the press. 


A. Bryan Clark, President of Asso- 
ciated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, 
Connecticut, presented the seedsman’s 
viewpoint of seed quality. Dr. R. P. 
Moore, Research Professor, North Caro- 
lina State College, addressed the audi- 
ence on the subject “Tetrazolium Evalua- 
tion of Seed Life’. J. C. Hoffman, 
Vegetable Breeding Stations, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture at Charleston, 
South Carolina, described “Heritable De- 
fects as they Influence Seed Quality”. Dr. 
Edwin A. Crosby, NCA Raw Products 
Research Bureau, summarized the can- 
ners’-seedsmen’s cooperative project. 


Closing General Session 
10 A.M. Wednesday, January 22 


RESEARCH SESSION 


Presiding: A. Edward Brown, President, National Canners Association 


CAN YOU LIVE WITH 
YOUR BLOOD CHOLESTEROL? 


The title of this paper delivered by 
Dr. Robert E. Olson, Director of the 


Nutrition Clinic, Falk Clinics, Pittsburgh 
Medical Center, was confusing to this 
reporter—The paper itself even more so. 
So we will not attempt to summarize it. 


MORTON ADAMS 


Here is a quote from an abstract of the 
paper: “Atherosclerosis and its complica- 
tions are the leading causes of death in 
the United States at the present time. 
The elucidation of pathogenesis of this 
disease, therefore, constitutes an import- 
ant challenge to medical researchers; and 
in fact many laboratories in this country, 
and in other parts of the world are en- 
gaged in intensive research on this sub- 
ject. 


“Evidence at the present time strongly 
suggests that atherosclerosis is a disease 
of multiple etiology in the sense that 
many factors bear on the final develop- 
ment of the lesion (atheroma) and upon 
the complications which result in clinical 
diseases. It is probable that the dis- 
ease represents a very complex inter- 
action between host, environment and 
an ‘agent’.....” 


TELLING AGRICULTURE’S 
STORY DYNAMICALLY 


Dr. J. Jerome Thompson, Vice-Presi- 
dent of Charles Pfizer & Company, Inc., 
Brooklyn, New York, told his canner 
audience that the chemical and pharma- 
ceutical industry has a very large stake 
in agriculture, just as has the canning 


A special reception and luncheon highlighted a one-day con- 


ference for 50 newspaper and magazine food editors and radio 
broadcasters during the National Canners Association’s 51st 
annual convention in Atlantic City January 19-22. Shown left 
to right are: Dorothy Marsh, Good Housekeeping; Henry 
Stevens, Campbell Soup Co.; Nell Nichols, Farm Journal; Ever- 
ett Runyon, California Packing Corp.; and Esther Foley, Mac- 
fadden Publications. Miss Foley was one of the speakers on the 
Marketing Session program which was attended by the editors. 
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industry. He said that inasmuch as all 
segments of our agriculture are con- 
cerned with keeping agriculture in a 
propserous state, team work is indicated 
to tell the industry’s story dramatically 
and forcefully in terms the layman can 
understand. 


Research, he said, is the focal point 
around which we must weave agricul- 
ture’s story for the education of the 
publie. 


After discussing the absolute necessity 
of research to an industry and an indi- 
vidual firm, touching briefly on the pro- 
gram of research conducted by Pfizer, 
Mr. Thompson listed a number of areas 
where research had helped the farmer 
pull down production costs. These lower 
costs, he said, had been passed long to 
the consumer. “This is the vital, the 
dramatic story we have to tell. We must 
tell the consumer everywhere the true 
facts about agriculture, and what we are 
doing in research to keep the industry in 
a healthy state.” 


Suggesting the use of the catch phrase 
“The age of agri-dynamics”, in publiciz- 


ing the scientific advances in agriculture, 
Mr. Thompson outlined the particular 
areas of research that might well be pub- 
licized. “In your industry the agri-dy- 
namics age could mean the continuing 
search for new knowledge about decom- 
position of food, about new methods of 
sterilization, preservation, and _ pack- 
aging. 


In my field agri-dynamics could con- 
note the endless drive toward helping 
the farmer produce more and better live- 
stock and poultry more economically.” 


Through research in antibiotics, Pfizer 
has made it possible today, for poultry- 
men to produce a pound of poultry meat 
on two pounds of feed, whereas it took 
four pounds of feed only eight years ago. 
Eight years ago it required 12 weeks to 
grow a marketable bird, but today it can 
be done in 8 weeks. Without these ad- 
vances the housewife would be paying 
considerably more for broiler chickens in- 
stead of 35 cents to 40 cents she actually 
pays. The same goes for almost any 
other food item, and the story, he said, 
should be told and retold. 


FOOD RESEARCH FROM THE 
FARM TO THE CONSUMER 


Dr. Emil M. Mrak, internationally 
famed food technologist of the Univer- 
sity of California, Department of Food 
Technology at Davis, charged that the 
development of food research in the can- 
ning industry, and in the agricultural 
experiment station, has been the result of 
immediate necessity rather than plan- 
ning. He made a strong plea for the 
development of an integrated research 
program—the development of a complete 
program considering all factors influenc- 
ing the processed food from its produc- 
tion on the farm to its consumption. 

Speaking of the ingredients of a full 
program, he said, “in this program raw 
materials are given first consideration. 
Variation in raw materials may be re- 
sponsible for success or failure of a proc- 
essing operation. Consideration, there- 
fore, must be given to cultural practices, 
including soil treatment, irrigation, spray 
program, use of agricultural chemicals, 
etc. Especially important are the times 
of harvest and changes that may occur 
during transportation, storing, and han- 
dling the fresh produce just before proc- 
essing. 


“Naturally, processing including for- 
mulation is also important. It is need- 
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‘BERS 
Sliced on Urschel high speed model 


"TRA NSVERSE 
SLICERS 


The Best Foods, Inc., Norfolk, Virginia, packers 
of the old, famous ‘‘Fannings Bread and Butter 
Pickles” brand, report that during a 3 month 
period their Urschel ‘‘OV's'’, with positive feed 
action, sliced enough fresh cucumbers ‘> sup- 


ply their entire yearly requirements. The units 


were operated a minimum of 10 hours a day, 
with only incidental maintenance. 


Write for full details now 


—Urschel “OV” Slicers on production line 
«The Best Foods, Inc. plant. 


Model “OV” Slicers also cut Carrots, Celery, 


Rhubarb, Broccoli, Okra, Squash, Bamboo 


Shoots and Water Chestnuts ¢ uniform, clean 
cross-cuts with no product crushing @ practically 


eliminate “‘thin’’ or ‘‘bias"’ cuts @ slice 
Ry Mie iad CH EL. thicknesses of 1/16” to 1-1/3” © rugged, 
LABORATORIES we. 
VALPARAISO INDIANA 
% 
"Ting «* Designers and manufacturers of precision, high speed cutting equipment for food product: 
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less to dwell at this point on the influ- 
ence of processing variables. In our 
opinion, however, research needs to in- 
clude more than raw materials and proc- 
essing. Changes may occur during stor- 
age of the canned product, so these must 
be taken into consideration. 


“Handling and distribution procedures 
must also be evaluated. The USDA West- 
ern Utilization Research Laboratory has 
certainly shown this to be the case for 
frozen foods. The best products in the 
world may be ruined by improper han- 
dling cn the part of the distributor. 
Finally, consumer acceptance is all-im- 
portant. The factors of flavor, color, and 
texture, all must be considered from the 
standpoint of the consumer. The factor 
of stability enters into this, for if a prod- 
uct decreases in quality during handling 
or storage after purchase, it may well 
affect consumer acceptance. The ccnveni- 
ence factor, including the type of pack- 
age, must not be overlooked. Nor must 
those of aesthetics and sanitation. Na- 
turally, the product must be safe, for 
if it makes a person ill, he will not be 
likely to purchase it again. And certainly 
rutritive values must be kept in sight 
throughout any broad spectrum pro- 
gram.” 


Dr. Mrak cited the advantages cf re- 
search programs of this type conducted 
on pears, freestone and cling peaches, 


and the tomato program now under way 
at the University of California. He em- 


phasized the importance of collaboration 
between various interested agencies, the 
experiment station and food technology 
departments, growers, canners, NCA, 
Can manufacturers, and the Glass Con- 
tainer Manufacturers Institute. 


RESEARCH TECHNICAL LUNCHEON 


12 Noon Wednesday, January 22 
SANITATION OF CANNING EQUIPMENT 


Presiding: E. S. Doyle, National Canners Association 


This was the second technical session 
of the conventicn sponsored jointly by 
the National Canners Association and the 
Canning Machinery & Supplies Associa- 
tion. Three well known sanitarians, one 
from industry, and two from the Associa- 
tion Laboratories, presented papers on 
the subject of “Sanitation of Canning 
Equipment”. 


MORE EFFECTIVE PRODUCT 
WASHING WITH LESS WATER 


Walter A. Mercer of the Association’s 
Western Research Laboratory at Berke- 
ley, reported some of the preliminary 
results of a long range research program 
undertaken by the National Canners 
Association on the possibilities and prob- 
lems of water conservation in canning. 


He discussed the progress of study de- 
signed to investigate the effect of water 
volume and method of application in to- 
mato washing. The following conclusions 
are the results of these studies and ob- 
servations to date. 

1. Every effort should be made to pre- 
vent crushing of tomatoes at any point 
before or during the washing operation, 
since contamination taken into the skin 
and tissue is not adequately removed by 
ordinary washing methods. 

2. The heavy bacterial contamination 
found in field soils on tomatoes indicates 
that the most important objective in 
washing is to revome soil from the toma- 
toes and to prevent soil build-up in 
washers. 

3. Under constant conditions the ex- 
tent of removal from tomatoes of soil, 
microorganisms, and other contaminants 
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TUC DISPLAY AT ATLANTIC CITY CONVENTION—Center 
ef The United Company exhibit was the new C-8 TUC Cutter, 
which eliminates all need for manual ear selection, increases re- 
coveries dramatically and improves quality of cut significantly. 
In cne demonstration, the Automatic Ear Side Separators of 
the new Cutter simulated the separation of kernels coming from 
ears as little as 1/16” different in diameter. Also shown was the 
manner in which the new self-regulating Cutting Heads can be 
adjusted instantly to change depth of cut, and how the Heads can 
cut all ear sizes correctly on any cutting taper desired. Whole 


1S 


kernel and cream style corns cut with the C-8 TUC Cutter were 
displayed, demonstrating the great versatility of the machine 
and the far superior quality of cut possible through its use. 
Much interest also was evinced in the 23rd National Canned Corn 
Cutting Bee, which for the first time included commercial sam- 
ples packed from the leading regular and trial varieties of six 
major corn seed companies. Rounding cut the exhibit were the 
new, larger TUC Rod Shaker, with 30 percent more screenin” 
and dewatering capacity, and the rest of the latest TUC 
machines. 
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STRINGLESS AT ALL STAGES 


Blue Lake Stringless FM-1P Bean—specially developed by Ferry- a 
Morse breeders to suit critical canning and freezing needs. A robust a 
pole variety that produces heavy yields of straight, stringless pods 

54” to 5%” long, with thick, uniformly green flesh. Highly resistant é 
to Common Bean Mosaic. Earlier maturing than Stringless FM-1. . E 


Tailor-made for you FERRY 


KEEPS RICH COLOR IN PROCESSING Detroit, Mich. « a a 


Memphis, Tenn. e Harlingen, Texas ¢ Tampa, Fla. 


SEED CO. 


Detroit Dark Red Beet—the leading variety for canning; originated by 

Ferry-Morse breeders. Roots are uniformly smooth and round—tap 

roots are refined. Texture is firm and fine grained. Superior for all 

packs . . . sliced, diced, or whole. Ask us which of our two strains is . 
best for your growing conditions. , 


EARTH, 
RS 
>. - 
R 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
. 
<4 


hid 


HEAVY EARLY YIELD 


F-M Cross Corn—an outstanding canning and freezing variety. Wilt 
Resistant plants produce heavy, concentrated early yield. Ears are 
8” to 8%” long, with 14 to 16 rows of deep, narrow, tender kernels— 
rich light gold in color. High recovery percentage and high sugar. 
Seeds packed in 50-pound rodent-repellent bags. 


ailor-made for you FERRY 


Memphis, Tenn. e Harlingen, Texas Ta , Fla. 
Earlypak No. 7 Tomato—new early favorite from Ferry-Morse for 


main-crop pack. Plants are medium to large, heavily productive, 
concentrated at maturity. Firm, rich scarlet fruits average 234” to 
3” in diameter, 24%" to 234” in depth. Other popular F-M grower- 
processor strains include: Rutgers, Improved Pearson, Grandpak. 


2 | 
SEED CO. 
a ie Nae c 0 N C ENT RAT ED EAR LY YIELD Detroit, Mich. e Mountain View and Los Angeles, Calif. 
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is directly related to the volume of water 
used in washing the tomatoes. 


4. An adequate wash can be given with 
less water if the application of water to 
the tomato is made more effective. 


5. The final spray wash is the most 
important step in the washing operation 
with the construction of the conveyor 
belt, and the arrangement, pressure, and 
pattern of the sprays being important 
factors. 


6. Use of clean reclaimed water in to- 
mato washing will give results equally 
as satisfactory as the use of fresh water. 


7. Use of warm water in the final 
spray wash is approximately 40 percent 
more effective in removing contaminants 
than an equal volume of cold water. 


8. Warm reclaimed water can be used 
in soak tanks and flumes if the water is 
effectively chlorinated or if the water 
temperature is controlled at 80°F. or be- 
low; otherwise, the growth of spoilage 
bacteria can be expected. 


9. Recirculation of soaking tank or 
flume water must be carefully controlled 
to prevent excessive accumulation of 
soil and organic debris. 


THE EFFECT OF POST-COOLING 
CAN HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
ON SPOILAGE RATES 


J. N. Demsey of the Continental Can 
Compnay, Chicago, presented a_ report 
on the specific and cumulative effect of 
post-cooling can handling equipment, and 
the specific effect of three commercial 
casers on spoilage rates. 


Dr. Demsey stated that laboratory 
tests had demonstrated that rough han- 
dling had a pronounced effect on spoil- 
age rates. The commercial Bio-Tests em- 
ployed in this study clarified the labora- 
tory studies and showed that spoilage 
rates are increased in post-cooling can 
handling equipment through rough han- 
dling, contaminated cooling water, and 
handling the cans while wet and con- 
taminated. The commercial tests also 
showed that improvements in post-cool- 
ing can handling systems make it pos- 
sible to significantly reduce excessive 
spoilage rates caused by rough handling 
of containers in today’s continuous high 
speed canning operations. 


Specifically, the Continental research- 
ers found that fast dumping of the cans 
from the crate to the unscrambler pro- 
duces about 20 cans per thousand spoil- 
age, while slow dumping produces 10 
cans per thousand. In the unscrambler 
itself a 21 can per thousand spoilage was 
optained when the cans were placed by 
hand while still wet on to the unscram- 
bler and then cased by hand from the 
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take away track. Where the pitch of the 
in-feed caser gravity track was checked 
at different degrees, the results indicate 
that at a 5 degree pitch, 18 cans per 
thousand spoilage resulted; at a 7% de- 
gree pitch 23 cans per thousand; and at 
a 10 degree pitch 22 cans per thousand. 
Wet cans run immediately through the 
entire line after cooling in innoculated 
water produced 21 cans per thousand 
spoilage, while cans dried over night and 
run through the entire line the next 
morning, produced only 7 cans per thous- 
and spoilage. Cans hand cased directly 
from the crates produced 6 cans per 
thousand spoilage; those hand cased im- 
mediately after the cans were dumped 
showed 12 cans per thousand spoilage, 
while cans that had passed through the 
unscrambler showed 11 cans per thous- 
and spoilage. After the cans had pro- 
gressed through the belt conveyor, 15 
cans per thousand spoilage were found, 
and 14 cans per thousand after they had 
travelled over the subsequent cable con- 
veyor. After they had gone through the 
caser, 21 cans per thousand. When the 
mean spoilage rate for the innoculated 
cooling water variables of the entire pro- 
gram were compared with cans cooled in 
uninnoculated water, there was a sharp 
difference. The mean spoilage in innocu- 
lated cooling water amounted to 18 cans 
per thousand, while those in uninnocu- 
lated water showed only 1.3 cans per 
thousand, thus demonstrating that high 
bacteria counts on the cans will increase 
spoilage. 


BACTERIOLOGICAL STUDIES 
ON POST-COOLING 
CAN HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


C. W. Bohrer and J. Yesair of the 
Washington Research Laboratory, NCA, 
reported the results of a 1957 study in 
seven different factories to determine 
comparative bacterial contamination in 
post-cooling can handling operations. 
Their findings eccnfirmed those of Braun 
and Pletcher, reported in 1952. Briefly 
they indicate: (1) Bacterial contamina- 
tion can develop cn wet and dirty post- 
cooling can handling equipment, even 
though the cooling waters are chlori- 
nated or are naturally of good sanitary 
quality; (2) Bacterial contamination is 
transferred in varying degree to the can 
double seam areas as they pass through 
the handling system; (3) Post-cooling 
filled can handling systems are potential 
contributors to spoilage due to product 
re-contamination. 


Reported to the Eastern test group of 
the NCA-CSMA Committee on Canning 
Equipment Sanitation on November 6, 
1957, the Committee considered the 
major contributing factors to post-cool- 
ing contamination to be moisture on con- 
tainers, dirty runways, and can abuse. 
More efficient can dryers, improved sani- 
tation in can handling equipment, and a 
decrease in can abuse are approaches 
showing promise in minimizing spoilage. 
A statement of principles based on exist- 
ing information will be drawn up by the 
Committee to serve as a guide for the 
canner in considering his post-cooling 
operation, and to equipment manufactur- 
ers in designing can handling equipment. 


The Status of The United States Army 
lonizing Radiation Center Program 


John T. Knowles of Irradiated Prod- 
ucts, Inc., New York City, was a special 
guest at the NCA Research Smoker on 
Monday evening, January 20. Mr. 
Knowles described the function of Irradi- 
ated Products, Inc., which was formed 
recently by four companies—Armour & 
Company, Continental Can Company, 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corpora- 
tion, and General Foods Corporation, to 
work with the Quartermaster Irradia- 
tion Planning Agency in the construction 
and operation of the U. S. Army Ionizing 
Radiation Center to be built at Sharp 
General Depot, Lathrop, California. Con- 
struction is expected to begin in 1958. 


Explaining the difficulties that have 
deterred any single food processing com- 
pany from going all out and starting 
to irradiate food commercially, Mr. 
Knowles provided the following detailed 
list of the purpose and objective of the 
Irradiation Center; 


“(1) To provide a prototype pilot pro- 
duction plant to determine the feasibility 
of mass production of irradiated foods 
at an economical cost. 

“(2) To determine which specific foods 
or other items should be irradiated by 
electron bombardment and which should 
be treated by gamma rays for the most 
effective and economical preservation, 
with due consideration being given to the 
nutritive value and acceptability of the 
the food in each case. 

“(3) To provide a supply of irradiated 
foods for use by the Surgeon General in 
testing the effects of irradiation on the 
nutritive values of food, and for use by 
the Quartermaster General in testing 
acceptance and palatability. 

“(4) To develop a more nutritive, ac- 
ceptable, and better-quality diet for com- 
bat troops at a lower cost. 

“(5) To develop products which will 
increase mobility and capability for sus- 
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tained operations by all military services. 
In order to keep pace with new concepts 
of ground warfare, a ration is required 
which will adequately sustain troops for 
extended periods and at the same time 
result in a minimum of handling, refrig- 
eration during shipment and storage, and 
food losses. Use of food preserved by 
radiation is expected to solve many of 
these problems. 


“(6) To develop and promote interest 
and participation of industry in the food 
irradiation process, as demonstrated in 
the pilot plant operation, so as to foster 
rapid take-over by the food industry. 


“(7) To provide irradiation services io 
Department of the Army agencies for 
various investigations in both food and 
non-food developments.” 


Mr. Knowles said that it is anticipated 
that about 150 employes will be required 
to operate the Center in the first year, 
and approximately 250 employes by the 
second year. 

It is contemplated, he said, that this 
Center will have a capacity of irradiating 
a volume of food (consisting of approxi- 
mately 25 different items) of 250 tons 
per month (3,000 pounds per hour), 40 
hours per week during the first year. 
This tonnage, on a two shift basis, will 
be increased, he said, to 500 tons per 
month the second year. 

It is expected that this amount of 
irradiated food will be adequate for the 
wholesomeness studies, the process de- 
velopment studies, and the large scale 
acceptance studies necessary to prove 
commercial feasibility. 


OPEN SESSION -- NCA BOARD 


While the policy of a “closed” execu- 
tive session of the Board, begun last 
year at the National Convention, was 
continued this year, those of us who have 
been attending board meetings for a 
number of years, were privileged to hear 
the address of H. Thomas Austern, Chief 
Association Counsel, and a report on 
the canner-grower program by P. K. 
Shoemaker, Chairman of the Associa- 
tion’s Canner-Grower Coordinating Com- 
mittee. 


SPUTNIKS, SCIENCE, AND 
SURVIVAL 


In view of the current clamor that the 
nation has been backward in encouraging 
scientific research, and the awakened in- 
terest in this type of education, Mr. 
Austern’s address, pointing out that 
the canning industry, and particularly 
the National Canners Association, was 
founded on scientific research, and has 
continually emphasized that aspect, was 
particularly timely. Because all of the 
industry should have these important 
facts on its finger tips at this time for 
private and public discussion, that por- 
tion of his address dealing with this sub- 
ject is reproduced below: 


“But what is novel on the national 
scene over the last four months is the 
new emphasis on scientific research and 
the awakened interest in education. 

“Within a month of Sputnik, the Presi- 
dent told the nation that 

“«".. one of our greatest, and most 

glaring deficiences is the failure of us 

in this country to give high enough 
priority to scientific education and to 
the place of science in our national life 

. a second critical need is that of 
giving higher priority, both public and 
private, to basic research,’ | 
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“These ideas were echoed in further 
talks, in the press, in public discussion, 
and in action. Federally employed sci- 
entists are scheduled to get substantial 
salary increases. The Defense Depart- 
ment is emphasizing scientific research. 
And, the sixth point in the President’s 
program is the application over the next 
four years of a billion dollars in federal 
aid to stimulate scientific education—by 
research grants, by scholarships, by im- 
proved teaching, and wider student op- 
portunities. 


“In this area, I suggest, the canning 
industry and this Association are well 
ahead of the parade. The relationship 
between basic research and dynamic 
growth was recognized more than 40 
years ago. 


“Tn the canning industry, there has al- 
ways been encouragement and funds for 
the fellow who wanted to learn why 
grass is green and fried potatoes turn 
brown. 


“We are not immodest in remembering 
that this Association was founded on sci- 
entific research—that its members have 
never shared the general public disinter- 
est in or distrust of the scientist—and 
that the research laboratories of the 
Association, of its member canners, and 
of many suppliers, have turned in an 
astounding record of basic scientific con- 
tributions to the industry and the Amer- 
ican consumer. 

“Some of those contributions ought 
never be forgotten. Dissipation of the 
myth of botulism in commercially canned 
foods—that early threatened the entire 
industry—rested on hard laboratory ef- 
fort. The Association processing manu- 
als—used throughout the industry—were 
grounded on basic research in heat pene- 
tration, into the resistance of spoilage 
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PUSHING PEAS—Peas went on Parade 
at the kick-off luncheon sponsored by the 
Wis. Farm Bureau, the Milwaukee Food 
Brokers Assn., and the Wis. Canners 
Assn., January 14, at Milwaukee’s Hotel 
Schroeder. Participating in the cere- 
monies with Alice-in-Dairyland (Nancy 
Trewyn, Whitewater) are left to right, 
O. V. Otteson, president, Wis. Canners’ 
Association, of Friday Canning Co., New 
Richmond, Alice, and R. A. Brigham, 
president, Milwaukee Food Brokers Assn. 
Retail stores throughout the Milwaukee 
area will distribute recipe sheets featur- 
ing favorite canned pea recipes of popu- 
lar, local food editors. 


organisms, and into the methods for cal- 
culating processing time from these basic 
data. 


“It was the intensive work of the 
N.C.A. laboratory staff that forestalled 
the premature and possibly hazardous 
introduction of some antibiotics into 
canned foods, as a substitute for full 
processing, and thereby saved the in- 
dustry from embarrassing and costly 
mistakes. 


“Most of you are also familiar with the 
research work that has yielded control 
of flat sours, bacterial standards for 
sugar, in-plant chlorination with better 
and less costly plant sanitation, as well 
as methods for the detection and control 
of pesticide residues. 


“Every informed canner knows about, 
and has used, the splendid results of the 
joint N.C.A.-C.M.I. basic research into 
the nutritional values of canned foods— 
their vitamin, mineral, protein and car- 
bohydrate content—and how these are 
now effectively retained in modern proc- 
essing. 

“Both the Government and the indus- 
try are indebted to the 1955 joint re- 
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search efforts in Nevada to determine the 
effect of a nuclear explosion on canned 
foods—a project that involved the expos- 
ure of 25,000 samples to an atomic blast. 


“T cannot even briefly recount more 
than a half-century of constant labora- 
tory effort by devoted research workers. 
But in this canning industry emphasis 
on scientific research, there have devel- 
oped through the years three charac- 
teristics that perhaps offer helpful guid- 
ance to the general public. 


“In the first place, it has been basic 
researcht It has sought a solid back- 
ground of fundamental knowledge, per- 
haps of no immediate application, but 
against which new problems could be 
anticipated and solved. There has been 
continuous effort — not an intermittent 
series of scrambles to catch up in order 
to survive. And the process continues 
apace: At the moment fundamental re- 
search in enzymatic action and chemistry 
is going on that may well soon offer new 
insights into color and flavor retention 
in canned foods. 


“Secondly, the canning industry and 
the Association laboratories have not 
assumed that they had a monopoly of 
brains and knowledge. They have always 
sought the interested cooperation of 
others—in the universities to which re- 
search grants have been made, in the 
land grant colleges and extension serv- 
ices, in the laboratories of suppliers, in 
government, and in scientific institutions 
not direetly connected with the industry. 
There have been no rivalries, no dissen- 
sions, and no self-aggrandizement in can- 
ning industry research. 


“Finally, the fruits of what has been 
discovered have been made available to 
all. Even more, the basic emphasis has 
been on eduecation—on stimulating the 
interest cf the young in the sciences of 
horticulture, processing, and food prepa- 
ration. No other industry has offered 
more prizes, grants, or materials to edu- 
cational institutions — whether in the 
form of research grants in bacteriology, 
the organization of contests among the 
Junior Vegetable Growers and in the 
Farm Youth Program, or the distribu- 
tion of basic teaching materials for the 
study of home economics. 


“In no small measure have these poli- 
cies proved their worth—not merely in 
constantly inereasing the per capita use 
of canned foods—but more importantly 
in the development of a more varied and 
healthful dict for the American people.” 


REPORT ON THE 
CANNER-GROWER PROGRAM 
sefore cutlining the National Canners 

Association Canner-Grower program, Mr. 
Shoemaker emphasized that although the 
Association can outline a program of 
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action, and prepare data the canner can 
use in talking to his growers, and can 
assist the canners in a number of ways, 
only the canner himself is in a position 
to maintain good working relationships 
with his growers. In this respect he em- 
phasized two important points: (1) The 
canner-grower relationship is not a sea- 
sonal problem but requires a continuous 
program; and (2) The top managemnet 
of the particular canning company will 
determine policy and practices. The indi- 
vidual canner will get out of this pro- 
gram only just as much as he puts into it. 


PROGRESS TO DATE 


The details of organization of the pro- 
gram, and the progress to date was out- 
lined by Mr. Shoemaker as follows: 


Following the Board of Directors meet- 
ing last May, two jobs required immedi- 
ate attention: (1) to develop the canning 
story, and (2) to organize the job of 
merchandising the story and to make 
staff assignments to carry out both these 
assignments. 


The N.C.A. staff has spent a great deal 
of time collecting material to be used ' 
in connection with the canning story. 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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Showing Larger Vine Bunches 
On New Wide Style Feeder, 
reducing work and extra 


In Field Operation! 


WIDE 
STYLE 
. FEEDER 


Handles 

Larger Vine 

Bunches For “KEY” Vine 
Feed Regulator & Hoist 
(The Equipment That 
Permits ONE Man to 
Feed TWO Viners) 
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@ Sides of Wide 
Feeder Form Hopper 
Measuring 4412" 
Across — Compared 
with 32” On _ The 
Standard Steel White 
Style Feeder. Sides 


Flare from Feeder 
Bottom to Form Wing. 


Established 1880 


PEA AND BEAN HULLING SPECIALISTS 


walking for operator. 


Bacxep by several years of Outstanding, successful 
use, “KEY” Vine Feed Regulators & Hoists can now 
be used to even greater advantage. 

During 1956, Hamachek designers tested an experi- 
mental type feeder for handling larger vine bunches. 
The sides of this feeder are flared directly from the 
bottom to form a wing instead of standing vertically 
as in the standard style feeder. In addition to easing 
the work of the man feeding the machine, extensive 
testing showed that a larger reserve of vines could be 
maintained in front of the feed regulator, assuring 
continuous vine flow. Even before field testing, repre- 
sentatives of a larger Packer saw this wide feeder at 
the Hamachek plant and purchased more than 100 
units for use during 1957, replacing several feeders 
installed only a year earlier. Result—greatly improved 
efficiency and savings. 


WRITE TODAY 
For Detailed In- 
formation and 
Prices. 


Kewaunee, Wisconsin 
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CANNED FOODS are better than ever— 
nutritious, economical and convenient 


And remember... 


Continental has the 
right package for you! 
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CONTINENTAL (Cc CAN COMPANY 
SERVING INDUSTRY...SERVING AMERICA 


CANS ¢ VAPOR-VACUUM® CLOSURES © FLEXIBLE PACKAGING e@ FIBRE DRUMS e 
SHIPPING CONTAINERS STEEL,.CONTAINERS PAPER CONTAINERS 
PLASTIC CONTAINERS «© FOLDING CARTONS © DECOWARE® © CROWNS AND CORK e@ 
BONDWARE® @ GLASSWARE BAGS CONOLITE® GLASS CONTAINERS 
KRAFT WRAPPING @ PAPERBOARD @ ENVELOPES 


(This advertisement originally 
appeared in full-color in TIME, 
BUSINESS WEEK and FORTUNE.) 
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ANNUAL MEETING 


Canning Machinery and Supplies 
Association 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
Sunday, January 19, 1958 


Presiding: C. K. 


The Annual Meeting of the Canning 
Machinery & Supplies Association, held 
in Convention Hall, Atlantic City, Sun- 
day morning, January 19, was called to 
order promptly at 10 o’clock by C. K. 
Wilson, Vice-President of Food Machin- 
ery & Chemical Corporation, San Jose, 
California. 


Mr. Wilson, in his remarks, said there 
was some question that the attendance 
at the Canners Show would be as large 
as usual due to the fact that the food 
brokers were not meeting with the can- 
ners at this time. Since the exhibits had 
been open on the afternoon of the Satur- 
day preceding it was not possible to eval- 
uate the attendance. However, Mr. Wil- 
son and other exhibitors did express the 
opinion that although attendance was not 
overly large, it constituted key men who 
were in position to make decisions, and 
all who expressed themselves seemed to 
be quite satisfied. 


A tribute was paid to Harry A. Miller, 
deceased, Sales Manager of Burt Ma- 
chine Company, Baltimore, for his fine 
services on the association’s Board of 
Directors. 


Wilson, President 


Renwick McWilliam, Horix Manufac- 
turing Company, again brought up the 
question of holding a Machinery and 
Supplies Exhibition every other year, 
and Secretary W. D. Lewis reported that 
a survey of the membership had been 
made on this question but that the direc- 
tors were unable to arrive at a definite 
decision. It was requested that another 
poll of the membership be made to deter- 
mine if there had been a change in feel- 
ing, and that possibly a decision could 
now be made. Representatives of a num- 
ber of firms spoke from the floor and 
practically all favored an annual exhibit 
as in the past. 


E. N. Funkhouser, Cryovae Division of 
W. R. Grace & Company, then presented 
a proposal which would amend the By- 
Laws to permit merged member com- 
panies to continue their membership and 
to exhibit independently. It was put to 
motion and unanimously accepted. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 
John C. Swift, White Cap Company, 
subsidiary of Continental Can Company, 
Chicago, was elected President succeed- 
ing Mr. Wilson, who became an Ex-Ofti- 


cio member of the Board. William E. 
Vaughn of American Can Company, New 
York City, was elected Vice-President; 
and W. D. Lewis, Washington, D. C., was 
continued as Secretary-Treasurer. 


New Directors elected were Joe Ur- 
schel, Urschel Laboratories, Inc., Val- 
paraiso, Indiana, to fill the vacancy left 
by the resignation of Roland A. Johnson; 
Robert A. Sindall, A. K. Robins & Com- 
pany, Baltimore, and Robert Meighan, 
Weirton Steel Company, Weirton, West 
Virginia, were elected to succeed Jules R. 
Bauer, Interchemical Corporation, New 
York City, and Mr. Vaughn, who was 
elected to the vice-presidency. 


In appreciation for his two years of 
service as president of the Association, 
two years as vice-president, and the three 
years preceding as a member of the 
Board of Directors, Mr. Wilson was pre- 
sented with a_ testimonial beautifully 
done in leather, recounting his business 
career beginning with his first work with 
the Peerless Husker Company at Buffalo, 
New York, which later became part of 
the Sprague-Sells Corporation, and final- 
ly the Food Machinery & Chemical Cor- 
poration, up to his present work as Vice- 
President and Manager of the Canning 
Machinery Division. 


ASSOCIATION OF 
STATE SECRETARIES 


Jack R. Grey, Secretary of the Pennsy- 
lvania Canners Association was elected 
President of the Association of Canners 
State and Regional Secretaries at the 
annual meeting of that group in Atlantic 
City this week. Robert J. Marsh, Can- 
ners League of California, was elected 
Vice-President; and Guy Pollock, lowa- 
Nebraska Canners Association, was elec- 
ted Secretary-Treasurer. 


J. C. SWIFT, President 
Canning Machinery & Supplies Association 


W. D. LEWIS, Secretary 
Canning Machinery & Supplies Association 
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12TH ANNUAL 
TUPCO BREAKFAST 


Some 150 or more Tupco licencees and 
other corn canners and special guests, 
rose early Monday, January 20, the first 
day of the convention, to attend the 12th 
Annual Tupeo Breakfast in the Claridge 
Hotel. Following a sumptious breakfast 
of lamb chops and all the trimmings, 
President Paul Cover introduced Charlie 
Havens, well known football coach and 
player, who joined The United Company 
as assistant to the president during the 
past year. Mr. Havens handled the role 
of Toastmaster, and handled it extremely 
well. 

Discussion centered chiefly around the 
new C-8 TUC Corn Cutter, introduced on 
a trial basis this past season. The Cutter 
is designed to eliminate the manual selec- 
tion of ears either for quality or recovery 
purposes, this being accomplished auto- 
matically as the ear enters the cutter 
head. The cut corn is discharged from 
the cutter on a divided belt, the more 
mature corn on the one side, and the less 
mature from the smaller ears on the 
other side of the belt. 


The attention of those present was also 
directed particularly to the seed variety 
cuttings included in the Cutting Bee for 
the first time. Their inclusion in the Cut- 
ting Bee, it was pointed out, makes it 
possible for the canner, broker and buyer 
to observe closely the advantages of each 
hybrid, for color, kernel size and shape, 
sugar content, and general style. 


CANNERS EXCHANGE HONORS 
FIFTY YEAR POLICY HOLDERS 


Following a practice established last 
year, when the firm celebrated its Golden 
Anniversary, Lansing B. Warner, Inc., 
“Canners Exchange”, presented this 
year policy holders with a handsomely 
engraved memento of their appreciation 
for this long standing business associa- 
tion. 


The awards were presented by Presi- 
dent John Eliot Warner, following a re- 
ception and luncheon at the Claridge 
Hotel. Those present to receive the 
awards were Mr. Jim Shriver and his son 
Jim of the B. F. Shriver Company, West- 
minster, Maryland; Mr. William Bottom 
of the William Laning & Son Company, 
Bridgeton, New Jersey; Mr. Oral Sauls- 
bury, Jr., Saulsbury Brothers, Ridgely, 
Maryland; Mr. Henry Haserot, Jr., rep- 
resenting the Gypsum Canning Company, 
Port Clinton, Ohio; Mr. E. E. Finch of 
the Edgett-Burnham Company, Newark, 
New York; Mr. Roy Ladey of the W. N. 
Clark Company, Rochester, New York; 
and Messrs. James Culver and R. N. 
Harris of H. P. Cannon & Son, Ine., 
Bridgeville, Delaware. H. C. Baxter & 
Brother of Maine, Clyde Kraut Company 
of Ohio, Columbus Canning Company 
(Stokely) of Wisconsin, the H. L. For- 
han Company of Maine, Snow Flake Can- 
ning Company of Maine and D. E. Foote 
& Company of Maryland have also been 
insured by the firm for 50 years, and will 
be sent appropriate mementos. 


In addition to Mr. Warner, Vice-Presi- 
dents M. R. Feeney and Newton H. 
Tobey, Second Vice-President M. R. 
Eddy, Baltimore representative G. F. 
Binder, Pennsylvania representative Emil 
Warner, and New York representative 
John A. Witt, were in attendance to greet 
old friends. E. E. Judge of “The Can- 
ning Trade” and C. Melvin Carlson of 
“Food Packer” represented the press. 


American Can Company—William E. 
Buchanan, president of the Appleton 
Wire Works, Appleton, Wisconsin, has 
been elected to the Executive Committee 
of the American Can Company, William 
C. Stolk, president has announced. Mr. 
Buchanan was a director of The Mara- 
thon Corporation until its merger with 
Canco in November, when he was then 
elected a director. He will continue as a 
director as well as a member of the 
Executive Committee. 


The Packaging Machinery & Materials 
t‘andling Expositicn, sponsored by the 
Packaging Machinery Manufacturers In- 
stitute, will be held in Convention Hall, 
Atlantic City, March 25 to 28. 


Rogers Brothers Seed Company has is- 
sued its new descriptive Catalog of pea, 
bean, and corn seed varieties offered for 
canning and freezing. The catalog is of 
handy pocket size and fully illustrates 
and describes the characteristics of each 
variety and serves as a handy reference. 


CARL 


ABBE 


is available incorporating the following features: 


The famous 


FRACTOMETER 


Made in West Germany 


e Range of measurements: ny, 1.3 to ny 1.71 and sugar percentage scale 0% 
to 95%. For liquids and solids by transmitted and reflected light. 


e Measuring surface of index prism always at horizontal position. 


@ Observation telescope mounted stationary at an inclined position to carry 
out measurements at a relaxed posture. 


_ @ Border line of total reflection and scales are observed simultaneously in 


telescope. 


e Measuring prism in heating mount can be easily interchanged. 
e All movable parts are fully protected by being entirely enclosed within the 


housing. 


e Special index prism in heating mount available for measurements up to np 1.85 


(on special order only). 


e For highest-accuracy-measurements, an Ultra-Thermostat with different con- 
stancy of temperature +0.01° is available as an accessory. 


Free detailed literature sent upon request 


CARL ZEISS, INC, 485 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Guaranteed uninterrupted repair service 
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Dr. C. Olin Ball becomes a Forty Niner; President Dave Nay 


performs the honors. 


Forty Niner Service Award 
To Dr. Ball 


The Fifth Annual Forty Niner Service 
Award of the Forty Niners was pre- 
sented to Dr. Charles Olin Ball, professor 
and research specialist at Rutgers Uni- 
versity on Saturday evening, January 18. 
The Award is presented each year in rec- 
ognition to a selected individual for his 
overall contribution to the canning and 
allied industries over a period of years. 
The Forty Niners is a service group of 
the Canning Machinery & Supplies Asso- 
ciation, whose function is to pay tribute 
to such outstanding men as this, to pub- 
licize the national and state conventions, 
and to assist in the orderly functioning 
of the various social events of the con- 
vention. Membership is selected from 
representative firms of the Canning Ma- 
chinery & Supplies Association. 


Dr. Ball now joins a growing list of 
eminent men who have received the 
award previously, and becomes a mem- 
ber for life of both the Forty Niners and 
the Old Guard Society. Starting with Dr. 
Samuel Cate Prescott in 1954, the pre- 
vious recipients were Dr. John C. Walker 
in 1955, Dr. Louis Gardner MacDowell in 
1956 and Carlos Campbell in 1957. 


The Award was presented in formal 
ceremony by President Dave Nay of the 
Forty Niners, following addresses by Dr. 
Roger H. Lueck of the Forty Niner Serv- 
ice Award Committee and vice-president 
of the American Can Company, and by 
Professor Walter A. Maclinn of the De- 
partment of Food Technology, Rutgers 
University. Dr. Ball himself, who re- 
ceived the Award specifically for his ac- 
tivity in the field of thermal processing 
of canned foods, accepted the Award with 
a few modest remarks, leaving it to Dr. 
Maclinn to congratulate the Forty Niners 
on their thoughtfulness in paying tribute 
to these eminent individuals, who con- 
tribute greatly to the progress of the 
industry, though often without due rec- 
ognition. 


Some 150 leaders of the canning and 
allied industries present to honor Dr, 
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Ball, were guests of the Forty Niners 
at the annual reception held in his honor 
following the award ceremony. 


At the annual membership meeting 
held prior to the ceremony, Frank S. 
Langsenkamp of F. H. Langsenkamp 
Company, Indianapolis, was named Pres- 
ident succeeding David S. Nay of the 
William J. Stange Company, who will 
serve as Ex-Officio officer during Mr. 
Langsenkamp’s administration. Edward 
E. Judge of The Canning Trade, moved 
from the office of Secretary-Treasurer to 
Vice-President. Charles E. Schick of the 
Waukesha Foundry Company, Wauke- 
sha, Wisconsin, was named Secretary- 
Treasurer. New Directors for a period 
of two years are: Louis E. Kibler of 
A. K. Robins & Company, Inc., Balti- 
more; Robert R. Ludwig, Lansing B. 
Warner, Inc., Lake Grove, Oregon; and 
Willard M. Simpson, Muirson Label Com- 
pany, Inc., Peoria, Illinois. Robert L. 
Eirich of the H. S. Crocker Company, 
Baltimore, a_ retiring Director, was 
named to fill the unexpired term of Har- 
old H. Jaeger, resigned. Other continu- 
ing Directors are: Thomas N. Martin, 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corporation, 
Canning Machinery Division, Hoopeston, 
Illinois; and William J. Scarlett, Minne- 
apolis - Honeywell Regulator Company, 
Philadelphia. Retiring are Ex-Officio M. 
R. Feeney, Lansing B. Warner, Inc., Chi- 
cago; and W. J. Niebert, Link Belt Com- 
pany, Chicago. 


The members stood in silent memory 
of Harry A. Miller, Burt Machine Com- 
pany, Baltimore, former Director, who 
died during the past year. 


OLD GUARD SOCIETY 


S. B. Cutright, Illinois Canning Com- 
pany, Hoopeston, Illinois, succeeds Her- 
bert J. Barnes, Kayesville Canning Com- 
pany, Kaysville, Utah, as President of 
the Old Guard Society, Nicholas J, Jan- 
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son of the food brokerage company bear- 
ing his name in Cincinnati, Ohio, was 
elected First Vice-President; and Robert 
L. Eirich, H, S. Crocker Company, Balti- 
more, Maryland, was named Second Vice- 
President. John Dingee continues as 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


YOUNG GUARD SOCIETY 


The Board of Directors of the Young 
Guard Society met on Sunday afternoon, 
January 19, in Atlantic City, and elected 
the following officers: George H. Horsley, 
The Horsley Company, Ogden, Utah, 
President; Tyrus R. Young, Charles G. 
Summers Jr., Inc., New Freedom, Pen- 
nsylvania, First-President; Jerre Pear- 
son, Dan Joseph Company, Columbus, 
Georgia, Second Vice-President; Robert 
B. Connelly, American Can Company, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, Third Vice-Presi- 
dent; Herbert E. Shek, H. S. Crocker 
Company, Baltimore, Maryland, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer; and Arthur J. Judge, The 
Canning Trade, Baltimore, Maryland, Re- 
cording Secretary. 


NATIONAL PRESERVERS 
ASSOCIATION 


National Preservers Association, at 
their annual meeting held in Atlantic 
City, January 19, 20 and 21, elected the 
following officers: Joseph A. Raphael, 
Louis Sherry Preserves, Inc., Long Island 
City, New York, President; Vice-Presi- 
dents John S, Phillips, Puritan Preserve 
Company, San Francisco, California; J. 
N. Major, Jr., Old Virginia Packing Com- 
pany, Ine., Front Royal, Virginia; and 
Francis Oelerich, Oelerich & Berry Com- 
pany, Chicago, Illinois. John C. Fosgate, 
Chester C. Fosgate Company, Orlando, 
Florida was reelected Secretary-Trea- 
surer; Richard F. Curry, Washington, 
D. C., Executive Vice-President. 
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ROGERS WARNS OF COURT 
R-P DECISION 


Watson Rogers, President of the Na- 
tional Food Brokers Association, made 
the following statement on the decision 
of the Supreme Court which ruled out 
treble damage suits by private parties 
under Section 3 of the Robinson-Patman 
Act. The decision was handed down by 


the Court on January 20, 1958. 

“It should be clearly understood that 
the recent Supreme Court decision on 
treble damage suits under Section 3 of 
the Robinson-Patman Act does not affect 
any of the prohibitions in the Act. Also, 
treble damage suits can still be brought 
for violation of Section 2 of the Act. This 
decision does not change the govern- 
ment’s responsibility to prevent price 


discriminations. 

However, we feel that this is a step 
in the wrong direction. Another means 
of enforcing the antitrust laws has been 
eliminated. It would appear to me that 
this should serve as a warning, to the 
food industry particularly, of the dan- 
gerous trend which is being fostered by 
the opponents of the R-P Act. The latter 
are gradually hacking away, trying to 
eliminate the Act in every way possible, 
and piece’ by piece. Unless there is a 
reawakening to the dangers, the entire 
food industry will face the same chaos 
that existed before 1936.” 


FOOD COLOR HEARING 


A public hearing will be held March 
10, 1958, to determine if certain syn- 
thetically produced colors for use in 
foods should be tested and certified as 
harmless by the Food.and Drug Adminis- 
tration before they are marketed. The 
colors involved are chemically similar to 
colors which can be extracted from na- 
tural sources. The most important of 
them is synthetic carotene, used for 
coloring margarine and butter. 

At issue are different proposals for re- 
vising the definition of a coal-tar color 
as it appears in FDA regulations. A 
change in definition proposed by the 
Commissioner of Food and Drugs would 
exempt from color certification carbon 
black, caramel, and a number of colors 
derived from vegetable sources. How- 
ever, FDA testing and certification would 
be required for synthetically produced 
colors, such as synthetic carotene, but 
carotene produced from carrots would 
not have to be certified. 

Manufacturers have proposed a defini- 
tion that would exempt certain synthetic 
compounds as well as colors from natural 
sources. 

A pre-hearing conference will be held 
at 10:30 a.m., February 20, 1958, in the 
Conference Room, FDA Bureau of Medi- 
cine, 501-1st Street, S.E., Washington, 
D. C., for the purpose of scheduling sub- 
jects and witnesses. 
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CITRUS RESEARCH BULLETINS 


Investigations of color in red grape- 
fruit are reported in some of the later 
papers included in an abstract list of the 
publications of the U. S. Fruit and Vege- 
table Products Laboratory, Weslaco, 
Texas. This Laboratory, which is a field 
station of the Southern Utilization Re- 
search and Development Division of the 
Agricultural Research Service, USDA, is 
located in the heart of the Texas citrus- 
producing area, and has been engaged in 
citrus research since its establishment in 
1931. 


Forty-two publications are listed, in- 
cluding papers describing several devel- 
opments which have been of considerable 
importance in the progress of the citrus 
canning industry. Besides citrus, the 
Laboratory staff has published papers on 
the canning, dehydration, or other pre- 
servation of vegetables, and sub-tropical 
fruits, such as pineapples and avocados. 
Reprints of a number of the publications 
are available. 


Single copies of the list of publications 
of the Weslaco Laboratory may be ob- 
tained from the U. S. Fruit and Vege- 
table Products Laboratory, Weslaco, 
Texas, or the Southern Utilization Re- 
search and Development Division, 1100 
Robert’ E. Lee Blvd., New Orleans 19, La. 


® Threshes tender peas 
and lima beans clean- 
ly — and with a mini- 
mum of damage. 


@ Eliminates costly haul- 
ing of vines to and from 
stationary viner units. 


® Mobility enables the com- 
bine to be operated effi- 
ciently throughout entire 
harvest season. 


@ May be transported at high 
speeds on the highway. 


@ Labor cost drastically reduced. 
®@ Large capacity. 

@ Rugged construction. 

@ Complete with power unit. 


THE 
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COMBINE 


COMPANY 
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Now is the time to consider the many advantages of adding 
Scott Combines to existing threshing facilities and replacing costly 
worn-out equipment. The Combine has been used successfully in actual 
field operation for the past five years. Users are located in practically 
all major pea and lima bean producing areas. Write or wire today for 
complete details and price information. 


1224 KINNEAR ROAD, COLUMBUS 8, OHIO 


PEAS — 
Lima Beans! 
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Minute Maid Corporation has an- 
nounced the promotion of Duane C. May- 
bay from Southwestern district sales 
manager to national product manager 
with headquarters in the company’s new 
offices in Orlando, Florida. Mr. Maybay, 
who joined Minute Maid as a salesman 
in the Denver area five years ago, for- 
merly headed Citrus Concentrate Sales 


in Colorado, Wyoming, New Mexico, and’ 


parts of Nebraska and Texas. He is now 
product manager for the firm’s Hi-C fruit 
drinks and the Snow Crop brand of 
frozen citrus concentrate. 


Kuner-Empson Company — James A. 
Woods, Chairman of the Board, has an- 
nounced that M. K. Tescher, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of production, has been 
appointed general manager of the Kuner- 
Empson Company, Brighton, Colorado 
canners. 


The G. W. Hume Company, 260 Cali- 
fornia Street, San Francisco, California, 
with a cannery at Turlock, has appointed 
West-Marcus, Inc., 785 Market Street, 
San Francisco, to arrange for regional 
advertising campaigns for its products. 


National Red Cherry Institute will hold 
its Annual Meeting at the Sheraton 
Hotel, Chicago, February 20 and 21, ac- 


cording to announcement of William B. 
Powell, Executive Secretary-Treasurer. 


The California Packing Corporation, 
San Francisco, Calif. reports the recent 
completion of a pineapple juice concen- 
tration plant on the Philippine Island of 
Mindanao, adjacent to its cannery. The 
concentrate is packed in institutional- 
size tins and is shipped to the United 
States for use with Florida grapejuice 
in preparing Del Monte Pineapple-Grape- 
fruit Drink. 


C. H. Musselman Company, Biglerville, 
Pennsylvania, has established a four- 
year undergraduate scholarship at Get- 
tysburg College, Gettysburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, for the fifth consecutive year, and 
another at Shepherd College, Shepherds- 
town, West Virginia, for the second year. 
The two recipients of the scholarships for 
the academic year starting in 1958, will 
bring to seven the number of students 
pursuing their higher education under 
scholarships established by the Mussel- 
man Foundation. 
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BRUCE L. DURLING 


Wm. J. Stange Co.—The board of di- 
rectors of the Wm. J. Stange Co., season- 
ings manufacturers, have elected Bruce 
L. Durling president. He succeeds his 
father, W. B. Durling, who was named 
chairman of the board. 

Also elected were T. R. Miles, execu- 
tive vice president, and Earl M. Johnson, 
assistant secretary treasurer. 

Bruce has been associated with Stange 
since 1942, and has been a vice president 
since 1951. He has been active in all 
phases of the company’s operations in- 
cluding sales, and has been director of 
the technical and research departments 
since 1954. 

The Stange Co. manufactures food sea- 
sonings, certified food colors, and antioxi- 
dants. The firm operates plants in Chi- 
cago; Oakland, California; Paterson, 
New Jersey; Toronto, Canada; and 
Mexico City. 


The IXL Food Company, San Leandro, 
Calif., entertained a large group of gro- 
cery men on January 17th at the Mark 
Hopkins Hotel in San Francisco with a 
Latin food and fashion affair honoring 
its famous IXL brand. A feature was the 
presentation of Anna De _ Gaetano, 
brought from Rome for the occasion, 
and a girl from Madrid, Spain. 
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A. Edward Brown, vice-president and 
treasurer of Michigan Fruit Canners, 
Fennville, Michigan, and immediate past 
president of the National Canners Asso- 
ciation, has been named “Food Man of 
the Year” by the Michigan Frozen Food 
Packers Association. The award will be 
conferred upon Mr. Brown at the 4th an- 
nual Agricultural Banquet which will be 
held at the Hotel Whitcomb in St. Joseph, 
Michigan, March 20. 


Ohio Canners Association has ad- 
mitted the following firms to member- 
ship: Pandora Canning Company, Otta- 
wa, Ohio canners of whole and stewed 
tomatoes; Sinacola’s Food Products, Inc., 
Columbus packers of sauce and spaghet- 
ti; and Worthington Foods, Inc., Worth- 
ington specialty food packers of vege- 
tarian foods, pickles, natural oils, and 
soy milk. 


Joseph Blumlein, of S & W Fine Foods, 
Inc., was elected a vice-president of the 
Down Town Association, San Francisco, 
Calif., at the annual meeting of the or- 
ganization held January 20th. The organ- 
ization has just completed its 50th year 
of service. 


Robert G. Chisholm has been appointed 
to the new post of East Bay sales super- 
visor for S & W Fine Foods, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., with territory including 
Alameda and Contra Costa counties. He 
is well known in this area having been 
associated with the food industry here 
for about 20 years. 


Corn Products Sales Company—Walter 
A. Moore has been named Director of 
Marketing and will coordinate the plan- 
ning and programming of advertising 
and sales functions for both industrial 
and grocery products sales. Mr. Moore 
joined Corn Products in 1927 as a mem- 
ber of the Detroit sales office. He was 
manager of the Grand Rapids sales office 
from 1937 to 1947 at which time he was 
made package sales manager in New 
York. In 1953 he was named vice-presi- 
dent of the sales company and in 1956 
director of grocery products sales. Ric- 
hard J. Staib has been appointed to suc- 
ceed Mr. Moore as director of grocery 
products sales. 
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Pick Manufacturing Company, West 
Bend, Wisconsin, has announced the ap- 
pointment of Elmore Leu as special rep- 
resentative in Wisconsin for Pick’s 
Steam Injection Water Heater System 
for industrial, commercial, and institu- 
tional use. Mr. Leu’s appointment fol- 
lows his many years of experience in 
Wisconsin for Pick as processing equip- 
ment representative in the dairy and can- 
ning field. The appointment is also part 
of Pick’s program for expanded sales 
engineering service in the application of 
their heaters to cleaning, sanitizing, and 
other industrial uses for hot water. 


E. W. Bliss Company, Canton, Ohio— 
B. E. Meyer, associated with Bliss for 
more than 30 years in various engineer- 
ing and sales capacities, has been named 
manager cf the can machinery sales, re- 
placing Roland H. Johnson, who has 
opened an independent consulting office 
on can making machinery. 


Tampa Food Brokers Association elec- 
ted the following officers at a recent 
meeting held at the Tampa Terrace 
Hotel: John Salzer, John Salzer & Com- 
pany, President; Lee Wilson, Lee Wilson 
Company, Vice-President; and Walter 
Dopson, Walter Dopson Company, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. The Executive Commit- 
tee consits of: Hugh Dawson, Tampa 
Brokerage Corporation; F. V. Jimenez, 
Bonacker Brothers, Inc.; and Sidney 
Wash, Consolidated Brokerage Company. 


American Can Company has formed a 
Dixie Cup Division to handle the opera- 
tions of the former Dixie Cup Company, 
which were merged into the can company 
last year. C. L. Van Schaick, Canco vice- 
president and former Dixie president, has 
been appointed vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Dixie Cup Division. 
General offices remain at Easton, Pen- 
nsylvania. 


Dole Hawaiian Pineapple Co. — Jack 
ten Bosch, merchandising manager and 
one of the best-known figures in the U.S. 
food industry, has just celebrated his 
30th anniversary with Dole. He was pre- 
sented with a gold watch, by H. C. 
Cornuelle, president, and Hal M. Chase, 
director of marketing, at the San Jose 
marketing headquarters. Joining Dole’s 
sales division in San Francisco as a sten- 
ographer in 1928, Mr. ten Bosch rose 
through the ranks of the sales organiza- 
tion. He became merchandising assistant 
in 1938, merchandising service manager 
in 1946 and merchandising manager in 
1954. In his present position, he is re- 
sponsible for the promotion of all Dole- 
label products. 


Diversey Corporation—Donald V. Han- 
nibal, director of technical development, 
has been made director of purchases in 
the company’s Chicago headquarters. W. 
K. Scharmack succeeds Mr. Hannibal as 
technical director, where he will be in 
charge of developing new _ industrial 
chemicals for the food and metal proces- 
sing industry, 
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PAUL HINKLE 


HINKLE HEADS BANK 


Paul Hinkle, formerly Secretary & 
Treasurer of the Ohio Canners’ Associa- 
tion and presently Superintendent of 
Banks in the State of Ohio, has an- 
nounced his resignation from that posi- 
tion effective January 31 and will accept 
the position as President of The Charles- 
ton National Bank, West Virginia’s larg- 
est commercial bank, on February 1. 

Hinkle served the Ohio Canners’ Asso- 
ciation from August 1950 until April 1, 
1957, when he resigned the position. His 
successor, Dr. Wilbur A. Gould, was ap- 
pointed at that time. 

A native of Rockford, Ohio, Hinkle was 
serving his fifth term as Representative 
from Mercer County in the Ohio General 
Assembly when Governor Laushce ap- 
pointed him superintendent of Banks on 
July 13, 1955. He was reappointed by 
Governor Lausche on January 15, 1956 
for a full term which ended on January 
14, 1958. 

He is married to the former Myfanwy 
Williams of Manchester, England. The 
Hinkles are presently living at 1949 
Ridgecliff Road, Columbus. 


DEATHS 

Rome L. Smith, president of the 
Kuner-Empson Company of Brighton, 
Colorado, died on January 17 after an 
illness of. several weeks. Mr. Smith had 
been associated with Kuner-Empson for 
the past 38 years, joining the firm in 
1920. In 1931 he was elected secretary 
and a director, and in May 1946, follow- 
ing the death of Karl Kuner Mayer, was 
elected president, a position he held until 
the time of his death. The company oper- 
ates five plants in Colorado and is one 
of the larger canners of vegetables in 
the Rocky Mountain region. Its foods 
are distributed throughout a _ ten-state 
area under the long established “‘Kuner’s” 
brand, which has identified the company’s 
products since 1864. 


12 FT. SHAKER GRADER 


FOR FULL 
DETAILS ON 


THis NEW 
BERLIN CHAPMAN 


Note 
The 
Squeegee 
Cleaning 
Action of 
Rubber 
Wipers 


New and improved design has been 
added to this new BERLIN CHAP- 
MAN Shaker Grader .. . a design 
that is made to further high capa- 
city, rapid change-over, quick wash 
out, with minimum cost . . .a design 
to help you solve your problems 
experienced with reel type graders. 
Nearly 100% accurate...as accu- 
rate as a grader can be, the new 12’ 
BERLIN CHAPMAN Shaker Gra- 
der is made to handle capacities up 
to 10,000 lbs. of raw peas per hour 
or comparable capacities of other 
vegetables. 


Complete details and quotations 
will be furnished upon request 
. .. and if there is other food 
processing machinery in which 
you are interested, please ask 
for details also. 


Our 50th YEAR 


BERLIN CHAPMAN CO. 


Berlin, Wisconsin 
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MARKET 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Buyers Carefully Eyeing Conditions—Tomato 
Market Stiffens—Beans Firm, Demand Good 
— Peas Improve — Corn Routine — Citrus 
Unchanged—Fruits Fairly Active— 
Interest In Salmon. 


By “New York Stater’ 


New York, N. Y., Jan. 31, 1958 


THE SITUATION—Further stiffening 
in standard tomato values in the East, 
paralleled by a firmer market on this 
vegetable on the West Coast, furnished 
the major development in canned foods 
during the week. Canned citrus products 
held steady, with a little slackening in 
demand following recent heavy trading. 
Distributors are evidencing a little more 
interest in canned fish, as the time for 
stocking for Lenten requirements nears. 


THE OUTLOOK—Chains and whole- 
salers are eyeing recession talk, on the 
one hand, and increasing sales of canned 
foods, on the other, in an effort to blue- 
print near-term buying policies. Current 
indications favor a moderate broadening 
of purchases in canned vegetables, but 
no tendency to stock heavily in anticipa- 
tion of either late-season shortages or 
advancing prices in primary markets. 


TOMATOES —Canners in the Tri- 
States have again advanced standard to- 
mato prices on 1s and 303s, bringing the 
market to $1.10 and $1.50, respectively. 
No change is reported in 2%s, which 
continue to offer at $2.15, or in 10s, where 
offerings are still available at $7.50. Can- 
ner holdings of 1s and 2s are reported 
dwindling rapidly, with some _ packers 
expected to be down to bare floors in 
their warehouses in the near future. 
Strength in eastern markets is being re- 
flected in a firming-up market in Cali- 
fornia, where canners now quote for 
prompt shipment on the basis of $1.40 
for standard 3038s and $1.90 for 2%s, with 
10s quoted at $6.85. On fancy, 2's are 
listed at $2.70 and 10s at $9.75. 


BEANS—Demand for both green and 
wax beans continues to widen, and the 
market is in firm position. Cut green 
beans in the Tri-States are held at $1.10 
for standard cut 303s, with extra stand- 
ards at $1.20, and fancy 4-sieve at $1.35. 
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New York State canners quote standard 
cut 303s at $1.15, with fancy at $1.40. 
Standard cut wax beans, in 303s, are held 
firm at $1.20 in the Tri-States. 


PEAS—With an improved over-all de-: 


mand for canned vegetables developing, 


buyers are looking canned peas over’ 


rather carefully, and a moderate im- 
provement in interest is reported in some 
quarters. Standard Alaskas 303s con- 
tinue to list at $1.10 in the Tri-States, 
with extra standards at $1.35. In the 
midwest, canners are still offering stand- 
ard Alaska 303s at $1.05, with extra 
standards at $1.20. Fancy sweets list 
at $1.40 in the East, but midwest offers 
as low as $1.20 are reported. 


CORN — Movement continues routine, 
with the midwest still underselling the 
east. Fancy wholegrain golden 303s in 
the east holds at $1.25, with the midwest 
market 10 cents under this level. Extra 
standards in the East are held at $1.10, 
and in the midwest at $1.05. Standard 
corn offerings are not heavy, with 303s 
bringing $1.05 in the Tri-States. Whole- 
grain fancy 303s in the East are held at 
$1.35, as against a midwest quotation of 
$1.15, while extra standard is quoted at 
$1.20, which is 15 cents over the level 
obtaining in the ~ midwest. Standard 
cream golden lists at $1.05. 


CITRUS — Reports from Florida note 
no changes in citrus juices, and seg- 
ments and citrus salad are also steady 
and unchanged. Movement of single 
strength juices from Florida canneries 
has been heavy since the most recent 
freeze touched off additional buying, and 
canners look for a tapering off in activ- 
ity temporarily. Meanwhile, however, re- 
ports of heavy export demand for citrus 
concentrates are imparting new strength 
to the over-all market position for proc- 
essed citrus. 


RSP CHERRIES—Some improvement 
in inquiry is reported in red sour pitted 
cherries. The market in the East is 
quoted at $1.85 for water pack 3038s, with 
midwestern canners offering at $1.80. 


APPLESA UCE—Distributors are look- 


ing the applesauce market over, and a 


little pick-up in demand is reported in 
some quarters. The market is generally 
held at $1.35 for fancy 303s, with 10s 
ranging $7.50 to $7.75, f.o.b. canneries. 
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OTHER FRUITS — Reports from the 
West Coast note continued quiet in the 
market for most fruits, with the bulk of 
the activity centering on shipments 
against seasonal contracts. No significant 
price developments are reported. 


SALMON — Buyers are showing more 
interest in available salmon offerings, as 
they round out their stocks for the 
Lenton season, which starts February 19. 
Fancy red Alaskas are offered in a lim- 
ited way at $33 per case for talls and $21 
for halves, f.o.b. Seattle. The market on 
pinks is held at $23 for 1s and $13 for 
halves, with Alaska kings quoted at $28 
and $20, respectively. Fancy Copper 
River Sockeye halves are on offer at $21 
per case, with fancy Puget Sound sock- 
eyes listing at $23 for halves. 


OTHER FISH — Volume trading in 
Maine sardines in advance of the Lenten 
season has not*yet gotten under way, 
and the market is unchanged at primary 
points. Shrimp offerings continue on the 
short side, and the market is in strong 
position. Canned lobster prices are hold- 
ing firm. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Market In Definite Upsurge—Tomato Of- 
ferings Light With Prices High — Strong 
Products Market — Kraut Selling Well — 
Beets At Any Price—Peas Promotion Under- 
way—Citrus Sales Heavy—Fruits In 
Good Position. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Jan. 30, 1958 


THE SITUATION—The National Con- 
ventions have come and gone and with 
their departure has come a definite up- 
surge in trading in this market. Buyers 
are showing a lot more interest in canned 
food items generally and orders are much 
more numerous than they have been fo) 
some time. Citrus has come in for con- 
siderable attention with sales and ship- 
ments out of the state of Florida on the 
heavy side. The freeze in that area has 
had an effect, not only in the case of 
citrus but it has also affected the move- 
ment of canned vegetables in many in- 
stances. Tomatoes are getting higher 
prices from local sources as supplies keep 
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growing smaller. Furthermore, offerings 
from other areas like the Tri-States and 
California are also moving higher leav- 
ing the trade here little alternative but 
to pay higher prices. Pea canners, with 
considerable help from allied interests, 
are putting an all out drive to move sur- 
plus stocks and if planning and hard 
work mean anything a lot of peas should 
be moved into consumption during the 
next couple of months. The beet market 
is all in a dither and all kinds of prices 
are heard these days with each quota- 
tion a little bit lower than the last one. 
Corn is doing no better with the industry 
just about holding it’s own pricewise and 
the trade buying only what they need 
and when they need it. 


Fresh markets are high and firm in. the 
case of citrus and many early vegetables 
leading the experts to predict an increas- 
ing demand for such items as _ peas, 
beans, spinach, corn and carrots. It will 
probably depend a great deal on how the 
housewife feels about the entire matter 
but it is a trend in the right direction in 
any event. 


TOMATOES—Eastern offerings of 303 
standard tomatoes are now at a bottom 
of $1.40 and California listings are at 
just about the same level. Local canners 
had been asking $1.50 but nothing is 
offered in the way of standards at the 
present time. There are a few offerings 
of extra standard 303s at a low of $1.60 


with most of the industry at $1.70. Stand- 
ard ones are no longer available from 
Midwestern sources and only a few extra 
standards at $1.15 to $1.20. No standard 
tens are available anywhere in this area 
with most canners holding at $8.75 or 
higher for extra standards. It’s a real 
firm market. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS —Canners of 
tomato products are not having the same 
success in raising the price of juice and 
catsup as they have had in the case of 
tomatoes. Fancy’ juice is generally held 
at $1.35 for 2s and $2.75 for 46 oz. but 
there are occasional sales at somewhat 
less money. Canners are hoping to get 
such prices higher and they may still be 
successful. Fancy tomato catsup is held 
at $1.80 for 14 oz. and $11.25 for tens 
with extra standard at $1.70 and $10.25. 
However, even these prices do not reflect 
a profit in many cases but canners have 
been handicapped by price cutting on the 
part of certain packers of nationally ad- 
vertised brands. Nevertheless, the mar- 
ket continues strong and could go higher. 


KRAUT—This item continues to sell 
very well in the face of much smaller 
supplies than last year. Costs are up 
and the industry is trying to push prices 
up from current levels although so many 
other low priced competing vegetables 
are making the job more difficult than 
anticipated. Sales are going here on the 


basis of $5.15 for fancy tens, $1.50 for 
2%s and $1.10 for 303s but it looks like 
these prices will be 5 cents per dozen 
higher on shelf sizes before too long. 


BEETS — Despite a cut in acreage 
locally and a smaller pack, canners have 
had no success in getting this market 
out of the doldrums. Opening prices 
started out all right but they didn’t stay 
that way very long. Price cutting seems 
to be the order of the day.and all kinds 
of quotations are heard here. Fancy 
sliced beets are offered as low as 90 
cents on 303s to $1.00 while tens are 
down to $4.50 to $5.00. Salad sliced have 
gotten down as low as 80 cents and rang- 
ing up to 90 cents while tens are offered 
from $3.50 to $4.00. A pretty sloppy 
market. 


PEAS—Just recently the Chicago Food 
Brokers’ Assoc. sponsored a meeting at- 
tended by government officials, represen- 
tatives from the can companies, food edi- 
tors, canned food buyers and canners 
themselves to discuss special promotions 
on canned peas. Plans were formulated 
and all involved agreed to lend their help 
so consumers in this state are going to 
get peas thrown at them from every 
angle. A surplus must be moved but 
with all the above and with peas selling 
at bargain prices, the movement should 
step up considerably. In the meantime, 
the market remains unchanged. 


ATTENTION: 


TOMATO CANNERS 


Use RIVERSIDE 
Hampers & Wire-Bound Crates 


"Made their way by the way theyre made’”’ 


PLAIN or TREATED 


Prices and Samples upon request 


Phone 2621 


RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
MURFREESBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


THE CANNING TRADE 
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CITRUS—Citrus has taken the play 
away from all other canned food items 
for reasons which are well known to all 
concerned. Sales and shipments have 
been heavy in the face of higher prices. 
Grapefruit juice is especially tight at 
the moment with canners refusing to 
accept orders unless they come in an 
assortment with orange and blend. Citra 
salad is very short and just about noth- 
ing is offered and probably won’t be until 
canners get into Valencia oranges. Prices 
are strong at $2.35 for unsweetened 
grapefruit juice, $2.45 for blended and 
$2.50 for orange all in 46 oz. tins. 


APPLESAUCE — New York canners 
have raised the price of fancy sauce to 
$1.40 for 308s and $8.00 for tens. Sup- 
plies in that state are considerably 
shorter now than they were at this time 
last year with prices expected to con- 
tinue strong. Some factors in Virginia 
and Pennsylvania are still accepting 
business at $1.35 and $7.75 as the packs 
there appear to be in much better shape. 
Buying has not been too heavy in this 
market. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—Cocktail con- 
tinues in an excellent statistical position 
with movement on the upgrade. As a 
result, the trade would not be too sur- 
prised if another price increase made an 
appearance sometime during February. 
Currently, all sales here are being made 
on the basis of $11.60 for tens, $3.20 for 
2's and $2.05 for 303s all choice grade. 
Freestone peaches are cleaning up very 
nicely and the pack should be just about 
completely sold up by the time another 
pack rolls around. Even now those buy- 
ers that are not covered cannot find the 
kind of peaches they would like. Clings 
are more abundant although most in- 
dependent canners do not have full as- 
sortments to offer. Prices are unchanged. 
The pear market is not showing too much 
strength and choice grade is now gen- 
erally offered at $12.00 for tens, $3.25 for 
2%s and $2.12% for 3038s. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


All Items Share In Sales Upswing — Dry 
Beans Active — Asparagus Improves With 
Advent Of Fresh Grass—Pushing Spinach— 
Tomatoes Moving Freely—Olive Promotion 
— Applesauce Moving — Elberta Cleanup 
Seen—Fish Landings Light. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Jan. 30, 1958 


THE SITUATION —A feature of the 
sast week has been a decided upswing in 
sales and in shipping instructions. Al- 
most all items in canned food lists seem 
to have shared in this improvement, with 
many canners and selling agents report- 
ing the best movement in some time, 
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Prices remain largely unchanged, but 
here and there slight reductions are 
listed, especially in asparagus on which 
packing operations will soon be launched. 
Tomatces and tomato products have been 
in special demand, with many calls for 
shipments as soon as possible. Some 
items in the canned fish lists, especially 
Alaska salmon, have been reduced in 
price for immediate shipment. Some can- 
ners are confining the temporary reduc- 
tion in price to Alaska reds. 


DRY BEANS—The California dry bean 
market is reported as being only fairly 
active with both distributors and canners 
buying largely for immediate require- 
ments only. An improved demand for 
Pink beans from Puerto Rico has brought 
an advance in price of about 15 cents 
per one hundred pounds and these are 
now quoted largely at $7.85. California 
red beans are also somewhat stronger 
and are now moving at $8.25. Canners 
are still in the market quite actively for 
No. 1 Small White beans but are exer- 
cising much care in making selections, 
quantities of these beans having been 
damaged by the early rains last fall. The 
ordinary run can be had at $8.75, but 
most of the supplies considered particu- 
larly suitable for canning are priced at 
about $9.10. California supplies of No. 1 
Cranberry beans are quite light with 
sales running the wide range of $10.25 
to $12.25. 


ASPARAGUS—-With fresh asparagus 
commencing to come onto the market, 
interest in the canned product is showing 
a noticeable improvement. The high price 
of the fresh item tends to make the cost 
of processed asparagus especially modest 
and actually stimulates sales. A featured 
brand of No. 303 green tipped and white 
has been reduced to $2.85 and _ pienic 
blended tips to $2.37%%. 


SPINACH — New crop spinach will 
soon be on the market in fresh form and 
special efforts are being made by some 
ecanners to move their holdings before 
canning operations get under way. Sales 
of fancy during the week have been re- 
ported at 85 cents for 8-ounce, $1.10 for 
No. 303, $1.50 for No. 2% and $4.50 for 
No. 10. These seem to be bottom prices 
with sales of featured brands at $1.00 
for 8-oz., $1.85 for No. 303, $2.00 for No. 
2% and $5.50 for No. 10. 


TOMATOES — Almost everything in 
the canned tomato list seems to be mov- 
ing freely, with many buyers asking for 
early deliveries. Tomato paste is coming 
in for special attention with sales of No. 
10, 26 percent reported at $12.00, and 
more, and with 30 percent paste com- 
manding $13.50 and $13.75. In 46-oz. to- 
mato juice, sales are reported at $2.50, 
with No. 10 moving at $5.00. For the 
1957 pack season to January list ship- 
ments of tomatoes and tomato products 
were well above those for the correspond- 
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ing period in 1956 and the new year is 
off to a rushing business. 


OLIVES—Plans are being rushed by 
the California Olive Advisory Board to 
get an advertising and sales campaign 
under way on California ripe olives. 
Acreage is now the largest in the history 
of the industry and is steadily growing. 
The 1957 crop and canned pack is about a 
half a million cases larger than was true 
a year earlier and a market must be 
found for this increased amount. The 
per capita consumption of ripe olives in 
the Pacific Coast States is many times 
larger than in the rest of the Nation so 
a marked increase on a national scale 
seems a live possibility. 


APPLESAUCE—Canned applesauce is 
still moving quite freely in the California 
market but prices remain in the com- 
paratively low level that has been main- 
tained all season. Sauce of Pacific North- 
west pack is being offered here at low 
prices so no marked advances seem in 
sight. Movement into consumption has 
been quite heavy and stocks of No. 10 
fancy are getting low. 


PEACHES—The movement of Elberta 
peaches is keeping up well and a closer 
cleanup of pack and carryover than 
seemed likely a few months ago seems in 
sight. Some sales of fancy No. 2%s are 
reported at $3.00, but $3.30 would seem 
to be closer to the average. Movement 
has improved materially since the first 
of the year. 


FISH — Landings of anchovies, Jack 
mackerel and Pacific mackerel during the 
first three weeks of the new year were 
well behind those of 1957 to a corre- 
sponding date, amounting to 1,786 tons, 
against 2,595 tons a year earlier. An- 
chovies in the 5 oz. size in tomato sauce 
have sold during the week at $5.50 a case, 
with 1-lb. ovals moving at $7.00. Pacific 
mackerel in this size selling at $5.25. 
California sardines in tomato sauce in 
the 1-lb. oval container, move occasion- 
ally at $9.75 a case, but the pack was so 
small that only occasionally is a sale re- 
ported. Featured brands are offered at 
$5.60 a case, but these cases contain but 
24 cans, instead of the customary 48. 


SALMON — Stocks of canned salmon 
are moving off well and indications are 
for an early cleanup of most species. A 
special allowance on featured brands of 
red salmon has stimulated interest in 
these and a close cleanup on all items 
seems in sight. 


Leslie Salt Company, San Francisco, 
has announced the election of Harry FE. 
Olsson as vice-president production, suc- 
ceeding Joseph C. Buchen, retired. 
Ronald W. Murphy has been electe| 
vice-president for sales, 
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OAKITE ADDS NEW DIVISIONS 
TO FIELD ORGANIZATION 


Oakite Products, Inc., pioneer manu- 
facturers of industrial cleaning and 
metal treating materials, now entering 
their fiftieth year of service to industry, 
have announced the establishment of two 
new divisions in their nationwide field 
organization. 


Rochester will be the headquarters of 
the new Upper New York State Division, 
which will comprise the technical field 
representatives and warehousing facili- 
ties now based in Albany, Utica, Syra- 
cuse, Binghamton, Elmira, Rochester, 
Buffalo, and Scranton, Pennsylvania. 
Walter G. Sittmann, formesly Oakite’s 
Pittsburgh division manager, has been 
transferred to head of the new division. 
Mr. Sittmann, a veteran of twenty-one 
years service with Oakite, was for seven 
years field representative in northern 
Indiana before his appointment as Pitts- 
burgh division head in 1953. He has es- 
tablished his office at Room 226, Fitch 
Building, 315 Alexander St., Rochester 
4, New York. 


John P. Melhado, formerly a field re- 
presentative in New York City, will re- 
place Mr. Sittman in Pittsburgh. Mr. 
Melhado joined Oakite in 1949 after 
many years as a superintendent in metal 
finishing shops. 


The new Mid South Division will con- 
sist of Oakite representatives in Cincin- 
nati, Nashville, Little Rock, Knoxville, 
Louisville, Evansville, Jackson, Shreve- 
port, Memphis, and New Orleans. Victor 
L. Baltzell, representative in Dallas for 
the past fifteen years, has been appointed 
manager of the new division. He will 
make his headquarters at Room 839, 
Commonwealth Building, 4th and Broad- 
way, Louisville 2, Kentucky. 


NEW PROCESS FOR MSG 


A new process for the total synthesis 
of L-monosodium glutamate, a flavor 
enhancer for foods, has been developed 
by Du Pont’s Explosives Department, 
the company has announced. 

The new process is the result of a four- 
year research effort and is one of the lat- 
est developments in the Department’s 
program of diversifying into basic and 
intermediate chemicals. 


L-monosodium glutamate, which here- 
tofore has been extracted from natural 
sources such as wheat, corn, and sugar 
beets, is used to increase the flavor of 
certain foods including meats, vege- 
tables, soups, fish, and poultry. The new 
process is a more economical method of 
producing L-monosodium glutamate. The 
optical purity exceeds 99.5 percent, and 
it has high quality in all other respects. 


Based on successful large-scale labora- 
tory evaluations of the process, engineer- 
ing studies leading to a plant design will 
be stepped up immediately. 

The company has filed patent applica- 
tions to cover the new process as well as 
a number of alternate processes. 


FROZEN CHERRY GRADES 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
January 24 issued revised U. S. Stand- 
ards for Grades of Frozen Sweet Cher- 
ries which provide for two styles to be 
designated as “Pitted” and “Unpitted,” 
eliminating the style previously desig- 
nated as “Unpitted” and “Unstemmed.” 
Provision is also made for a wider color 
range in the respective grade classifica- 
tions. Defects are more clearly defined 
and tolerances for damaged and seriously 
damaged cherries are provided on a count 
basis. 

Grades in the revision are the same as 
in the previous standards. They are “U. 
S. Grade A” or “U. S. Fancy,” “U. S. 
Grade B” or “U. S. Choice,” and “Sub- 
standard.” 


Mammoth Spring Canning Company, 


Sussex, Wisconsin, are replacing their 
corn cutters with new equipment. 


CORN 


EQUIPMENT 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


THE UNITED COMPANY 


WESTMINSTER 
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) DESIGNED AND MANUFACTURED BY 
Piedmont Label Co., Inc. | 


Help her choose 
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NATIONAL CONVENTION REPORT 


(Continued from Page 23) 


Many articles have been written by 
people within our industry, by editors 
and by college and experiment sta- 
tion personnel on the various economic 
phases of agriculture. These articles and 
reports will be utilized for special issues 
to go out to canners from time to time 
for their use in their own growers pro- 
gram. 


The N.C.A. staff has been assigned to 
work with various organizations in mer- 
chandising the canning story. Mr. Camp- 
bell addressed a number of state and 
regional conventions on the subject of 
canner-grower relations, and other staff 
members have this winter attended meet- 
ings of the Farm Bureau, the Vegetable 
Growers of America, and the National 
Junior Vegetable Growers Association. 
Staff members have also met with gov- 
ernment officials in Washington and with 
Farm Bureau and vegetable growers or- 
ganizations in several of the states dur- 
ing this past year. Drs. Stier, Mahoney 
and Crosby will attend most of the can- 
ners schools this winter and spring and 
will stress the importance to fieldmen of 
carrying this canning story to the grow- 
ers and illustrating how the material 
furnished by the Association can be util- 
ized at the grass roots level in the can- 
ner’s own program. 


The first of January a letter was sent 
to all fruit and vegetable canners point- 
ing out that certain raw product statis- 
tical information will be made available 
for the use of fieldmen in order to enable 
them to intelligently discuss agricultural 
problems with their own growers. The 
same letter included an order sheet to 
enable the canner to request as many in- 
serts as he desired for inclusion in the 
fieldman’s handbook. These data are 
available for 10 vegetable crops for can- 
ning and 12 fruit crops which are utilized 
for canning. I should like to say that the 
early response requesting these inserts 
for the fieldman’s handbook has been ex- 
ceptionally good. The physical task of 
preparing this material has been rather 
strenuous on the staff getting ready for 
the Convention, but through the coopera- 
tion of everyone concerned, the task will 
be completed by the time this Conven- 
tion is over. 


At this Convention the Raw Products 
Committee, the Canner-Grower Coordi- 
nating Committee, the Technical Advis- 
ory Committee to the Raw Products 
Committee, and the Consumer and Trade 
Relations Committee will meet jointly to 
evaluate further the type of data and 
information which should be supplied to 
fieldmen. Gentlemen, this Wednesday 
meeting will be a working session. These 
four committees will meet to review in 
detail what has been developed and con- 
sidered the type of additional informa- 
tion which could be made available to 
canners for their own individual pro- 
gram. 
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This program will continue to develop 
throughout the year and I think it should 
be pointed out that a strong Canner- 
Grower Relations Program is a_ neces- 
sity and must be worked upon each 
month of the year. Your Canner-Grower 
Coordinating Committee very strongly 
urges all the canners to participate in 
this Program in order that we may enjoy 
the opportunity to obtain our raw prod- 
ucts in a free agriculture. 


HAMACHEK INTRODUCES NEW 
FIBRE-GLASS HOPPER TRUCK 


Offering what Hamachek designers 
term as spectacular advantages over the 
conventional sheet-iron type of hopper 
truck, the Frank Hamachek Machine 
Company announces a new “Ideal” Hop- 
per Truck with the hopper made from the 
“near-miracle” transparent material now 
widely used in building fibre-glass boats. 

The outstanding advantage of using 
this material is its transparency, which 
eliminates the necessity of standing over 
the hopper to watch it being filled or 
emptied. In addition to this important 
feature, the tough fibre-glass used for 
the hopper needs no painting, is not ad- 


versely affected by steam, oils, or food 
acids, and no rust deterioration can 
occur. 

Because the interior of the hopper is 
“glass-smooth”, it is especially easy to 
clean, and the molded round inside cor- 
ners permit the contents of the hopper to 
flow freely. 

The manufacturers state that “Ideul’’ 
Fibre-Glass Hopper Trucks are factory- 
equipped with wheel alignment for easi- 
est movement toward the gate of the 
hopper or to move at right angles to the 
gate. Overall height of the truck is 40 
inches, its weight is 130 lbs., and it has 
a capacity for 500 lbs. of green peas. 
Other sizes will be built for specific 
orders. Hamachek officials state that the 
new-type unit is priced to sell at a figure 
directly competitive with conventional 
style hopper trucks. 

An illustrated bulletin contianing com- 
plete information may be obtained by 
writing Frank Hamachek Machine Com- 
pany, Kewaunee, Wisconsin. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


(Continued from page 3) 


MARCH 25, 1958 — TENNESSEE-KEN- 
TUCKY CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Peabody 
Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. 


MARCH 25-28, 1958 — PACKAGING 
MACHINERY MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE, 
Packaging Machinery & Materials Han- 
dling Exposition, Convention Hall, At- 
lantic City, N. J. 


MARCH 26-27, 1958—WISCONSIN CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting, Madi- 
son, Wis. 


MARCH 30-31, 1958—RETAILERS SHORT 
COURSE, University of Delaware, Newark, 
Del. 


APRIL 20-23, 19§8—uvu. WHOLESALE 
GROCERS ASSOCIATION, Grocery Distribu- 
tion Exposition, Kiel Auditorium, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


MAY 4-7, 1958—SUPER MARKET INSTI- 
TUTE, Annual Convention and Exposition, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


MAY 5-7, 1958 — INDUSTRIAL WASTE 
CONFERENCE, Purdue University, Memo- 
rial Union Bldg., Lafayette, Ind. 


MAY 5-9, 1958 —NATIONAL RESTAURANT 
ASSOCIATION, 39th Annual Convention & 
Exposition, Chicago, IIl. 


MAY 11-14, 1958—PROCESSED APPLES 
INSTITUTE, 7th Annual Meeting, Seaview 
Country Club, Absecon, N. J. 


MAY 22-31, 1958 — NATIONAL PICKLE 
WEEK, sponsored by National Pickle 
Packers Association. Contact: Theodore 
R. Sills & Co., 39 LaSalle St., Chicago 3. 


JUNE 8-9, 1958 — MICHIGAN CANNERS 
& FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting, 
Park Place Hotel, Traverse City, Mich. 


JUNE 8-12, 1958—NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF RETAIL GROCERS, 59th Annual 
Convention, New York, N. Y. 


JUNE 8-12, 1958—INTER AMERICAN 
Foop CoNnGREss, Americana Hotel, Bal 
Harbour, Fla. 


AUGUST 11-14, 1958—NATIONAL FOOD 
DISTRIBUTORS ASSOCIATION, 31st Annual 
Convention, Sherman Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


OCTOBER 16-18, 1958—Florida Can- 
ners Association, 27th Annual Conven- 
tion, Americana Hotel, Bal Harbour, Fla. 


OCTOBER 26-29, 1958 — NATIONAL 
FROZEN FOOD DISTRIBUTORS ASSOCIATION, 
Annual Convention, Hotel Statler, New 
York, N. Y. 

NOVEMBER 6-15, 1958 — NATIONAL 
TUNA WEEK, sponsored by the National 
Tuna Research Foundation. Contact 
Theodore R. Sills & Co., 30 S. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 3. 

NOVEMBER 10-11, 1958—WwISCONSIN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 

NOVEMBER 24-25, 1958 — MICHIGAN 
CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Fall 
Meeting, Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 
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